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§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE mechanical energy of a vibrating solid is converted quite rapidly into 
heat, even, if the body is completely isolated from its surroundings. This 
energy transfer, together with the consequent damping of the vibrations, is 
said to arise because of the presence of internal friction. Measurements of 
internal friction provide valuable information about the structure of the 
solid state and a wide variety of work has been reported in the last twenty 
years. Several sources of internal friction in metals have been well under- 
stood for some time (Zener 1948), but it is only recently that much informa- 
tion has become available on what is often the principal source of damping 
in metals, namely the motion of dislocations. In this article we review the 
various experimental results and consider to what extent they can, be 
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explained by current theories. Earlier reviews have been given by 
Nowick (1953), by Liicke and Granato (1957) and by Mason (1958). For 
a discussion of the properties of dislocations the reader is referred to books 
by Cottrell (1953), W. T. Read (1953) and Friedel (1956). 


1.1. Internal Friction in Metals 


The internal friction of metals, particularly pure metals, is very sensitive 
to cold work. Even very slight handling of a pure annealed single crystal 
may increase the friction several times. Profound changes in the damping 
are also produced by annealing. These facts seem to imply that disloca- 
tions are responsible for at least part of the friction in metals, as was first 
suggested by T. A. Read (1940). In addition, neutron or gamma-ray 
irradiation reduces the friction considerably ; this follows naturally if we 
assume that point defects created by the irradiation diffuse to the dis- 
locations and impede their motion. Impurity atoms also tend to cluster 
round dislocations (Cottrell 1948), and we find that the friction of impure 
metals is generally considerably less than, that of pure material. Finally, 
we note that dislocations only move freely in their slip plane, and experi- 
ments by Alers (1955) and Waterman (1958) show that the friction is much 
greater when, the oscillating stress has a component in slip plane. 

There is now a large amount of experimental information, on damping 
phenomena in metals, but its interpretation is complicated because the 
friction may arise in quite a large number of different ways. We therefore 
first indicate briefly the principal sources of friction in metals not associated. 
with dislocations. The damping due to dislocations may arise by several 
mechanisms and it is necessary to distinguish carefully between, the various 
possibilities. We first deal with the very characteristic peak which occurs 
in, the friction versus temperature curve at low temperatures, and which 
was first observed by Bordoni (1949). Apart from the Bordoni peak, the 
internal friction associated with the motion of dislocations usually depends 
on the strain amplitude except at very small strains, and it is convenient to 
separate the decrement into amplitude-dependent and amplitude-indepen- 
dent components which we examine in the last three sections. 


1.2. Some General Relations 


The fundamental measure of internal friction is the ratio AW/W where — 
W is the vibrational energy and AW is the loss of vibrational energy per 
cycle. Internal friction is usually measured by observing the decrement 
(8) of free vibrations, or the width of the resonance peak for a specimen 
driven in forced vibration. In the latter case the friction is expressed in 
terms of a Q factor such that 


Q wr 3 
where w; is the resonant frequency in forced vibration, and w, and w, are 
the frequencies at which the amplitude of oscillation has fallen to 1/4/2 of 
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its maximum value. For a specimen in which the strain is homogeneous, 
and the friction small and independent of the amplitude of the oscillations, 
it may be shown (see for example, Nowick 1953), that 


=== (2) 
These expressions are valid provided that (1/Q)<1, as is usually the case. 
. Although they are only strictly true if the friction is independent of the 
amplitude of the oscillations, they may be used as a first approximation 
provided the amplitude dependence is not very great. Sometimes the 
friction is measured by observing the attenuation of a sound wave passing 
through the material; in this case 


Sa OA. dno lis dls: ie eee ee 


where «is the attenuation constant and A the wavelength of the sound wave. 

It is often instructive to consider internal friction by way of a stress— 
strain diagram. In perfectly elastic material the stress-strain curve is a 
straight line, but the presence of internal friction implies that the curve 
forms a hysteresis loop whose area is the energy loss per unit volume per 
cycle. (As the frictional loss is usually quite small [(1/Q)<10-?] the | 
hysteresis curve only departs very slightly from a straight line.) As is 
usual with hysteresis mechanisms, the phase of the strain will lag behind 
the oscillating stress by an angle ¢, which is related to the decrement of 
the system so that 

extern aaetoe bo.) Sieh eae? ieee 
Q oa 
¢ is sometimes used as a measure of internal friction. 

If a metal exhibits internal friction, its behaviour is not truly elastic and 
the total strain at any instant is the sum of an elastic and a plastic strain. 
(Of course, the plastic strain is usually very much smaller than the elastic 
component.) Thus for a given stress, the strain is greater than it would be 
in an elastic solid by an amount equal to the plastic strain, so that the 
apparent value of the modulus is reduced. The amount AZ by which the 
modulus # is reduced below the elastic value is known as the modulus 
defect, and its value depends on the kind of mechanism responsible for the 
friction. Theories of internal friction also lead to expressions for the modu- 
lus defect; it is therefore highly desirable when investigating internal 
friction to make simultaneous measurements of the modulus. 


1,3. Methods of Measurement 


The methods of measurement of internal friction fall into three main 
groups: (a) torsion pendulum methods, (b) resonant bar methods, and (c) 
ultrasonic pulse methods. We now outline the chief features and variations 
ofeach method. It is to be noted that each method is usually only suitable 
for making measurements over a comparatively small range of frequencies, 
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-and this considerably restricts the amount of information which can be 
obtained from a given specimen. Also, if the specimen is in the form of a 
bar vibrating in a lon gitudinal, transverse or torsional mode, the strain is 
not homogeneous and the measured value of the internal friction is a 
weighted average of the values corresponding to the strains at different 
parts of the specimen (see for example, Nowick 1953). 


1.3.1. The torsion pendulum method 


The earliest measurements of internal friction were made by means of a 
torsion pendulum, and this method has been described in detail by Ké 
(1947 a). The specimen is in the form of a wire, to which an inertia member 
is attached so as to give a period of oscillation of the order of a second. 
Part of the inertia member may be made from ferromagnetic material, 
and the vibrations excited electromagnetically. The internal friction is 
usually measured by the damping of free vibrations, successive amplitudes 
being observed by means of either a mirror, lamp and scale or some auto- 
matic arrangement. Sometimes it is convenient to invert the pendulum 
by clamping the specimen rigidly at its lower end and attaching its upper 
end to an inertia bar supported by some damping-free suspension (see 
Norton 1939); in this arrangement the inertia bar does not load the wire. 
Unless care is taken, the torsion pendulum is unsuitable for measuring 
Specimens with very low internal friction, since the background damping 
of the apparatus can, be of the order of 10-4. It is also difficult to make 
measurements at low strain amplitudes, the strain usually varying from 
zero at the cylinder axis to about 10~° at the surface. 

The method may be conveniently adapted to measure the internal fric- 
tion of a wire specimen while it is undergoing tensile deformation, as has 
been done by Maringer (1953). This author attached an inertia bar and 
mirror to the centre of the specimen to measure its internal friction while it 
was being deformed in a tensile machine. 

The method of Chang and Gensamer (1953), though not strictly a torsion 
pendulum, may be mentioned here, since it uses an inertia member and 
frequencies between 2 and 20 cycles per second. The specimen is a short 
cylindrical rod, its lower end being rigidly fixed and its upper end attached 
to a mass of brass. A soft iron rod attached to this mass is used to excite 
the specimen electromagnetically into flexural vibration, and the internal 
friction is measured by an automatic recorder. Another variant of the 
torsion pendulum, used to measure the friction at frequencies of the order 
of 1 cycle per hour, has been described by Boulanger (1951) and used by 
Friedel et al. (1955). 


1.3.2. The resonant bar method 
The most frequent method of measuring internal friction has been to 
excite a specimen, in the form of a rod, in one of its normal modes of vibra- 
tion, without using an auxiliary inertiamember. In this case the frequency 
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depends on the dimensions of the specimen, and is usually of the order of - 
1ke/s for flexural vibrations and 30 ke/s for longitudinal vibrations. 

Various electrical and magnetic methods have been employed to excite 
the vibrations. In the piezoelectric method, first introduced by Quimby 
(1925), the specimen is cemented to a quartz crystal, and the application ofa 
potential difference across the quartz causes the two to vibrate as a single 
resonant body. The method was improved by Balamuth (1934), who 
matched the fundamental frequency of the quartz to that of the specimen, 
and Cooke (1936) has discussed methods of evaluating the data. The three- 
component piezoelectric resonator was introduced by Marx (1951). An 
additional quartz crystal (the ‘ gauge’) is attached to the free end of the 
first crystal and gives a signal which measures the vibrational strain 
amplitude of the specimen, the ratio of the driving e.m.f. to the gauge 
signal at resonance being proportional to the logarithmic decrement. 

In the electrostatic method, the specimen is set into vibration by applying 
an alternating potential difference between it and an adjacent fixed elec- 
trode. The vibrations are usually detected by measuring the changes in 
capacity they produce in, a condenser formed by the specimen and a second 
adjacent electrode. Bordoni (1947) used a single electrode placed adjacent 
to one end of the specimen, both to excite the specimen, into longitudinal 
vibrations and to detect them (using frequency modulation). 

Wegel and Walther (1935) attached ferromagnetic pole-pieces to the 
specimen, and excited vibrations by means of the alternating magnetic 
field in a coil connected to an oscillator. The vibrations were detected by 
means of a second coil. 

Randall et al. (1939) placed a permanent magnet near one end of the 
specimen, which was surrounded by a coil connected to an oscillator. 
Eddy currents induced in the specimen, interacted with the magnetic field 
to produce vibrations which were detected by means of a similar coil and 
magnet at the other end of the specimen. This method has been modified 
by Thompson, and Holmes (1956b), who used an eddy-current drive but 
detected the vibrations by means of frequency modulation, using the gap 
between the end of the specimen and an adjacent electrode as the frequency - 
determining condenser. ‘The apparatus of Thompson and Holmes (1959) 
was so constructed as to give automatic and almost continuous readings of 
internal friction. 

Sometimes the specimen, has been excited through its supports. Forster 
(1937) used a magnetic drive and transmitted the vibrations to the specimen 
by means ofits supporting wires, thus eliminating the necessity for attaching 
pole-pieces. A rather similar arrangement was used by Berry (1955 a) 
with a piezoelectric drive. In both cases the supports were used as part 
of the detecting system. 

The resonant bar method may be used with specimens of high damping, 
by measuring the width of the resonance curve in, forced vibrations, and 
with specimens of low damping, by measuring the decay of free vibrations. 
Care must be taken in the method of supporting the specimens at the 
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vibrational nodes, as has been discussed for example by Kamentsky (1956), 
but the background losses due to the supports may usually be made rela- 
tively unimportant. The method may be used over a wide range of strain, 
amplitudes, strains greater than 10-* having been obtained by Mason 
(1956) by means of a barium titanate transducer coupled to an exponential 
horn. 

A disadvantage of the method is that the frequencies at which the 
internal friction of a specimen may be measured are normally limited to the 
fundamental resonant frequency and perhaps one or two harmonics. 
Berry (1955 a) has attempted to overcome this limitation by varying the 
resonant frequency of a specimen vibrating transversely, by loading it 
with appropriate weights at its centre and ends. Recently however 
Bordonj et al. (1959) have extended the method to cover arange of frequency 

from 13 ke/s to 6-5 Mc/s. These authors used a specimen, in the form of a 
thin circular plate which could be driven, in either flexural or longitudinal 
vibrations by means of the electrostatic force between it and a small 
electrode opposite the centre of one of its faces. For flexural vibrations 
the plate was supported by three needle points located in small holes on a 
nodal circle; for longitudinal vibration it was clamped by a ring round its 
circumference in the plane midway between its faces. 


1.3.3. The ultrasonic pulse method 


Internal friction may be measured at megacycle frequencies by the 
ultrasonic pulse method. A short ultrasonic pulse is introduced into one 
end of the specimen by means of a piezoelectric crystal, and the attenuation, 
in the specimen is measured by observing the amplitude of the pulse trans- 
mitted through it to a second crystal, or reflected back to the transmitting 
crystal. This method was developed by Huntington (1947), Mason and 

‘McSkimin (1947) and Roth (1948); Huntington (1947) has pointed out 
that care is needed in, the interpretation of the attenuation results, owing to 
the effects of scattering. ) 

Roderick and Truell (1952) examined this method in detail, and obtained 
attenuation measurements over a frequency range from 5 to 50 Mc/s. They 
describe two methods of measuring the attenuation. In the first method a 
quartz crystal is mounted directly on one face of the specimen, and the pulse 
is reflected from the opposite face, which is accurately parallel to the first. 
The specimen, dimensions are such that reflections from the sides do not 
interfere with the main echoes. In the second, or water-buffer method, the 
pulse is passed through a layer of water between the transducer and the 
specimen. This arrangement makes it possible to measure the reflection. 
loss at the surface of the specimen, which cannot be done when the trans- 
mitter is cemented directly to the specimen. Roderick and Truell show 
that curvature of the wave front in the specimen, may account for a con- 
siderable fraction, of the measured attenuation, and a correction must be 
applied to obtain the true attenuation of the material. 
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The strain amplitudes used in the ultrasonic pulse method are usually too 
small for the method to be used for measuring amplitude-dependent effects. 
It has, however, proved useful for making measurements of frequency 
dependence over a relatively wide range, and for the investigation of 
electronic effects at low temperatures. 


1.4. Some Sources of Internal Friction 


Although this review is concerned primarily with the damping associated 
with dislocations, it is important to recognize that in a given specimen 
internal friction may arise in, several different and independent ways. 
Therefore, when, investigating dislocation damping it is desirable to make 
measurements under conditions such that other contributions are small or 
negligible. In this section we enumerate some of the principal ways in. 
which damping may arise in a metal independently of the presence of dis- 
locations. We do not describe these mechanisms in any detail except in so 
far as they are similar to those we shall meet when discussing the friction, 
associated with dislocations. The first three mechanisms are ones in 
which the magnitude of the friction depends critically on the frequency of 
the vibrations, because the system takes a certain time to respond to an 
applied stress. Such mechanisms are known by the general term of 
relaxation processes, and the decrement is generally independent of the 
strain amplitude. 


1.4.1. Thermoelastic effect 


If an element of material is suddenly subjected to a stress the resulting 
strain is in general accompanied by a change in temperature. Ifthe stress is 
homogeneous throughout a specimen, the same temperature change will 
occur at every point, but if the stress is not homogeneous, as is often the 
case, temperature gradients will be set up in the material. Conse- 
quently, there will be a flow of heat, which is accompanied by an increase 
of entropy and a dissipation of energy which gives rise to internal friction. 
Zener (1937) has calculated the magnitude of this effect for the case of a reed 
in flexural vibration. In each half cycle the convex side is stretched and 
therefore cooled, while the concave side is compressed and therefore heated. 
Hence there is a periodic flow of heat back and forth across the reed. At 
very high frequencies there is insufficient time for appreciable heat flow to 
take place during a cycle, and so the process is virtually adiabatic and no 
damping occurs. At very low frequencies the specimen, remains always 
in thermal equilibrium, and the process is isothermal and reversible ; again, 
there is no damping. If, however, the period of the applied stress is com- 
parable with the time taken for heat to flow across the reed, there will be an 
irreversible conversion, of mechanical energy into heat, the thermoelastic 
internal friction being given by 

1 1-26 Cp-—Cy 
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where o is Poisson’s ratio for the material ; Cy and Cy are its specific heats at 
constant pressure and constant volume; w is the angular frequency of 
vibration ; 4=(n/a)?D, where D is the thermal diffusivity of the material 
and a is the thickness of the reed. Zener (1938) also gives a similar type of 
expression for the thermoelastic damping of a beam of circular cross section 
in transverse vibration. The theory has been verified by measurements of 
the frequency dependence of internal friction in transverse vibration by 
Zener et al. (1938) for copper, and by Bennewitz and Rotger (1936, 1938) 
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The frequency dependence of the internal friction of four reeds of annealed « 
brass. Actual frequencies f are divided by the frequency of maximum 
damping, fy. The curve is given by theory with no adjustable para- 
meters (Berry 1955b). 


for German silver and other materials. The precise and detailed investi- 
gation on, «-brass by Berry (1955b) shows that Zener’s formula agrees 
extremely well with the measured damping (fig. 1). It usually turns out 
that thermoelastic damping is small in bars vibrating longitudinally or 
torsionally, but may become very large for flexural vibrations unless care is 
taken in selecting the size of the specimens. 

Polycrystalline material also exhibits a further thermoelastic effect. 
Neighbouring grains have different orientations, so that an, applied stress 
produces different temperature changes in each grain. Hence thermal 
currents flow across the grain boundaries, giving rise to an internal friction 
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which is a function of the grain size. An expression for this friction, given 
by Zener (1938), has been, verified by Randall et al. (1939) using brass with a 
wide range of grain sizes at 6, 12 and 36 ke/s. 

Calculations of the magnitude of the attenuation of ultrasonic waves due 
to the thermoelastic effect have been made by Liicke (1956). Experiments 
in the megacycle region, suggest that the attenuation due to heat flow 
between, adjacent grains of a polycrystalline specimen or between regions of 
compression, and rarefaction, is usually masked by scattering at the grain 
boundaries. For single crystals, however, the computed and measured 
values have the same order of magnitude, as shown, for example by the 
measurements of Waterman (1958) for zinc at frequencies from 5 to 200 Me/s. 


1.4.2. Grain boundary viscosity 

Relative motion of the grains of polycrystalline material at relatively 
high temperatures gives rise to a viscous-like dissipation of energy at the 
grain boundaries, and hence an internal friction (Ké 1947a,b, 1949a). The 
energy dissipated is proportional to the product of the relative displacement 
of adjacent grains and the shear stress responsible for this displacement ; 
it is small at low temperatures where the movement is small, and at 
high temperatures where the shear stress is small, but is appreciable 
at an intermediate temperature. This behaviour, typical of a relaxation 
process, has been observed by Ké (1947a), and fig. 2 shows a large peak 
at about 300°c in the internal friction of polycrystalline 99-991°% alumin- 
ium which was absent in a single crystal of commercially pure aluminium. 
Ké (1947b) also measured specimens of aluminium with different grain 
sizes at frequencies between 0-6 and 2-2 cycles per second, and showed that 
the internal friction may be expressed as a function of the parameter 
[grain size x frequency x exp (H/kT)]|, where H~1-5ev. The height of the 
peak was not affected by the changes in frequency or grain size. 

A grain boundary relaxation peak has been observed in copper by Ké 
(1949 a, b), and by Rotherham and Pearson (1956) who deduced an activa- 
tion energy of l-5ev. Alloying the copper with zine, gallium, germanium, 
arsenic or silicon, suppressed the peak but produced another with an activa- 
tion energy of 2-Oev; the addition of small amounts of oxygen to pure 
copper reduced the height of the grain boundary peak and lowered its 
temperature. Similar results were obtained for silver and silver alloys by 
Pearson, and Rotherham (1956). Postnikov (1957) has measured the 
internal friction of aluminium, copper, nickel, cobalt, iron, titanium, 
molybdenum and tungsten as a function of temperature from 20°C to 
700°C ; all these metals show a broad viscous grain boundary peak. He 


attributes the breadth of the peak to the distribution of grain sizes in a 
specimen. 


1.4.3, Stress-induced ordering 


The presence of dissolved interstitial atoms in metals with a body- 
centred cubic lattice often gives rise to a characteristic relaxation, peak. 
The interstitial atoms are located at the centre of one of the cube edges, i.e. 
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a (3, 0, 0) position; they have two close neighbours in the direction, of one 
of the cube axes and thus produce most distortion in this direction. Inan 
unstressed crystal the interstitial atoms will be randomly distributed, but 
on applying a tensile stress, the energy of an interstitial atom will be less in 
certain sites because of the distortion, produced by the applied. stress. 
Hence the stress produces a redistribution of the interstitial atoms so 
that some sites are occupied preferentially. This process of redistribution 
gives rise to an internal friction peak which was first observed by Snoek 
(1941) in iron containing carbon or nitrogen (fig. 3). For a full account 
of this mechanism see Zener (1948). 


Fig. 2 
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The internal friction of aluminium showing the effect of grain boundary vis- 
cosity in polycrystalline material. Measured at 0-8 c/s (Ké 1947 a). 


Similar peaks have been observed due to the presence of interstitial oxy - 
gen and nitrogen in tantalum by Ké (1948 a, b) and by Marx et al. (1953). 
These were examined in detail by Powers and Doyle (1956), who showed that, 
in addition to the main peaks, the heights of which were proportional to 
the concentrations of oxygen and nitrogen respectively, there were other 
smaller peaks with heights proportional to the squares of the respective 

concentrations and to their peoguer They attributed these to interaction 
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of the diffusing atoms with neighbouring interstitial atoms. Powers and 
Doyle (1957 a) also showed that the diffusion of interstitial carbon, in tanta- 
lum involved a higher activation energy than that suggested by Ké 
(1948a). Interstitial peaks have been observed in columbium by Marx et. 
al. (1953) and by Powers and Doyle (1957b), and in molybdenum by 
Maringer and Muehlenkamp (1952). Weiner and Gensamer (1957) have 
attributed an internal friction peak they observed in hydrogen-charged 
steel at about 50°K to stress-induced diffusion of the interstitial hydrogen. 

Stress-induced ordering also arises in substitutional solutions, such as 
brass. The mechanism involved is somewhat different from that in inter- 
stitial solutions, because the substitution of one type of atom for another 


Fig. 3 
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The internal friction of iron loaded with about 0-06% nitrogen by annealing 
at 600°C in an atmosphere of hydrogen containing 4% ammonia. 
Broken curve shows the internal friction of iron free from nitrogen and 
carbon. (Snoek 1941). 


leaves the lattice with the same cubic symmetry. However, a pair of 
solute atoms in nearest neighbour positions will produce distortion along 
the axis joining them, so that an applied stress will induce a preferential 
orientation of pairs of solute atoms (Zener 1947). The effect was first 
observed by Zener (1943) in a single crystal of w-brass, and similar peaks 


have been observed in B-brass by Artman, (1952) and in silver-zine alloys 
by Nowick (1952). 
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1.4.4. Electronic damping 


At temperatures below about 20°x the attenuation of sound in the mega- 
cycle range of frequency increases considerably as the temperature falls. 
It has been shown by Bommel (1954) that the attenuation, in lead single 
crystals is much reduced when the metal passes from the normal to the 
superconducting state (fig. 4). Hence a large contribution, to the attenua- 
tion is associated with the free electrons. This attenuation, which is 
proportional to the square of the frequency (Mason and Bommel 1956), 
has also been studied in tin by Bommel (1955), Mackinnon (1955, 1957) and 
Morse and Bohm (1957); in indium by Morse et al. (1956) and Morse and 
Bohm (1957) ; in aluminium by Chopra and Hutchison (1958) ; in copper by 
Morse e¢ al. (1958); and in mercury by Mackinnon and Myers (1959) 
and Chopra and Hutchison (1959). 


Fig. 4 
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The attenuation of 27 Mc/s longitudinal sound waves in normal and 
superconducting lead (Bommel 1954). 


A simple explanation of this attenuation (Mason 1955 a) supposes that 
in the normal state lattice vibrations give energy to the electron gas by a 
viscous-like reaction. The attenuation is calculated in terms of the vis- 
cosity of the electron gas, which is determined from the electrical con- 
ductivity ; good agreement is found with the observed shape of the graph 
of attenuation against temperature, More complete treatments, in which 
the energy transition is associated with distortions of the Fermi surface by 
the sound wave, have been given by Morse (1955) and Pippard (1955). 
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In the superconducting state the attenuation decreases very rapidly as 
the temperature is lowered below the transition temperature. Morse and 
Bohm (1957) have shown that the rate at which the attenuation decreases in 
superconducting tin gives some support for the energy gap theory of super- 
conductivity of Bardeen et al. (1957). However, there is considerable 
uncertainty regarding the magnitude of the background losses in the 
experiments, and further investigations are required before any definite 
conclusions can, be reached. 

The attenuation due to lattice-electron interaction has recently been 
reviewed by Mason (1958). 


1.4.5. Miscellaneous 


There are additional contributions to the internal friction in ferro- 
magnetic materials arising both from mechanical hysteresis when the 
domains are subjected to a stress, and from eddy current losses associated 
with magnetostrictive effects. (Similar damping is also observed in ferro- 
electric material.) The internal friction also assumes large values if the 
metal exhibits an internal transition, as for example in the case of the B—€ 
transition in silver-zine alloys. However, in this review we shall not be 
concerned with the properties of these rather special materials; for a 
further account of this friction see Nowick (1953) or Mason (1958). 


§ 2. THE Borponrt PEAK 
2.1. Introduction 


As we have already mentioned, a large internal friction peak occurs at 
low temperatures in cold-worked face-centred cubic metals. This peak 
was first observed by Bordoni (1949), and has since been studied in detail by 
several investigators. We now outline the principal experimental facts 
concerning the Bordoni peak and then go on to discuss theoretical inter- 
pretations. 


2.1.1, Measurements of Bordoni 


The first systematic measurements of internal friction at low tempera- 
tures were made by Bordoni (1949, 1954), who measured the internal 
friction of cold-worked copper, lead, aluminium and silverin the temperature 
range between 4°k and room temperature, using longitudinal vibrations at 
frequencies between 10 and 40ke/s. In each case he found that there is a 
large maximum in the internal friction at a temperature of about one-third 
of the Debye temperature of the metal (fig. 5). The largest peak occurred 
in machined chemically pure polycrystalline copper, at a temperature of 
about 90°K. In aluminium, lead and silver, the peak was much smaller, 
and in silver much broader, than in copper. Bordoni’s results show that, in 


general, the height of the internal friction peak increases with cold work and 
decreases with annealing. 
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Internal friction in metals (Bordoni 1954). 
A. Chemically pure polycrystalline copper, (4) machined ; (b) after 10 
hours’ annealing at 150°. 
B. 99:9% pure aluminium, (a) after 1 hour’s anneal at 140°c; (5) 
after 2% permanent strain. 
C. Lead, (a) chemically pure ; (6) commercial. 
D. Silver, (a) machined ; (6) after 1} hours’ anneal at 200°o, 


2.1.2. Principal experimental facts 

Extensive measurements on the Bordoni peak in copper have been made 
on polyerystalline specimens by Niblett and Wilks (1955, 1956, 1957) at 
about 1 ke/s and by Bordoni ef al. (1959) between 1-8ke/s and 6-5 Me/s; 
and on, single crystals by Caswell (1958) at about 40ke/s, Paré (1958) at 
about 5ke/s, and by Thompson and Holmes (1959) at about 16ke/s. The 
principal results of these investigations are as follows : 

(a) The Bordoni peak appears in both single crystals and polycrystalline 
specimens. 
_(b) The peak is generally not observed in fully annealed specimens. 


P.M.S. (6) 
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(c). The height of the peak increases rapidly with increasing amount 
of cold work for deformations up to about 2%, but for greater 
deformations there appears to be little change. 


(d) The height of the peak, and the temperature at which it occurs, are 
almost independent of the amplitude of the vibrations. 


(ec) In addition to the main peak, a smaller subsidiary peak is generally 
observed at a lower temperature. 


(f) Impurities reduce the heights of the peaks. 


(q) The temperature at which the maximum friction occurs is lower if 
the friction is measured at a lower frequency. 


(h) For a given frequency the temperatures at which the peaks occur 
are only slightly affected by either the amount of cold work or the 
impurity content of the material. 


Peaks have also been observed in aluminium single crystals by Birnbaum 
and Levy (1956), at frequencies between 30 and 80ke/s, and by Shibata 
(1959) at about 3-7 and 40ke/s; and in polycrystalline aluminium at 
megacycle frequencies by Hutchison and Filmer (1956). Hutchison and 
Hutton (1956, 1958), and Einspruch and Truell (1958). Bommel has ob- 
served a peak in lead single crystals at 10-1 and 26-6 Mc/s (Mason 1955 b, ¢), 
while Welber and Quimby (1958) have observed one in polycrystalline 
lead at 45ke/s. All the above metals have a face-centred cubic structure, 
but Caswell has reported a large peak at 21°K in a cold-worked specimen 
of polycrystalline magnesium which has an hexagonal structure. How- 
ever, it has yet to be confirmed that this is a Bordoni type peak. Measure- 
ments on iron (which has a body-centred cubic structure) by Bruner 
(1959) and by Niblett and Wilks (unpublished) do not show any Bordoni 
peaks. 

Since the most detailed measurements of the Bordoni peak have been on 
copper, our further discussion of the peak will refer only to this metal, unless 
otherwise stated. 


2.2. Theory 


The fact that the temperature at which the Bordoni peak occurs is a 
function, of frequency suggests that the internal friction may arise from a 
relaxation type process. This suggestion is supported by the shape of 
the peak, which is not unlike that observed for other relaxation processes 
(see § 1-4), and by the fact that the friction is largely independent of the 
strain amplitude. 

For a simple relaxation process the relaxation time + depends on the 
temperature 7’ according to the Arrhenius equation 


T= (1/09) Oxp(Qihd ) ea5 Pe ee 
where wy is a parameter (the attempt frequency), Q is the activation energy 
of the process, and k is Boltzmann’s constant. The internal friction, is a 
function of the product wr (where w is the circular frequency of the applied 
vibration), and has a maximum value when wr=1. Thus the temperature 
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at which the peak occurs is related to the driving frequency by the equation 

Wan OxD (CO ieL ie sei, woh, eg. ty (7) 
Hence the activation energy and attempt frequency can, in, principle, be 
found from the slope and intercept of a graph of the logarithm of the fre- 
quency against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature of the peak. It 
is shown in § 2.3.5 that this leads to an activation energy for copper of the 
order of 0-lev, but that the observed width of the peak is so great that it 
appears that more than, one relaxation time must be involved. 

The dependence of the Bordoni peak on the state of cold work of the metal 
suggests that the activation energy must be associated with the motion of 
small segments of dislocations. Bordoni (1949) suggested that the sliding 
of imperfections in a crystal lattice might give rise to a relaxation peak at a 
low temperature, but did not take into account the specific properties of 
dislocations. Quantitative theories involving the motion of dislocations 
were later proposed by Mason (1955), c, d) and Seeger (1955, 1956), and 
these will be discussed in the following sections, together with modifications 
of Seeger’s theory. 


2.2.1. Seeger’s theory 


According to Seeger (1955, 1956) the Bordoni peak is due to a relaxation 
process involving dislocations which run, parallel to one of the close-packed 
directions in the crystal. The energy per unit length of such a dislocation 
is a periodic function of its position in the crystal lattice (Peierls, 1940). 
Consider a length of dislocation (AB in fig. 6a) lying in a position of mini- 
mum energy along a close-packed direction in a lattice, and suppose that an 
applied stress is tending to move it in a direction perpendicular to itself. 
If the dislocation behaves as a rigid rod, a stress equal to the Peierls’ stress 
will be required to move it over the potential barrier to the next equilibrium 
position, CD, but if the line is flexible it is able to move forward much more 
easily. Thus, if a small bulge (XY in fig. 6b) is formed as the result of 
thermal fluctuation, a quite small stress will cause it to spread out sideways, 
as the potential barriers opposing motion in directions parallel to AB and 
CD are very small. The length of a bulge formed by thermal activation 
will be determined by the fact that its energy of formation is a minimum ; 
a longer bulge would require more energy to surmount the Peierls’ barrier, 
while ashorter one would involve a greater increase in line length and energy. 
A bulge of this type may be regarded as a pair of kinks of the kind which 
arise when a dislocation passes from one lattice row to the next. In the 
absence of any stress the two kinks will attract and annihilate each other, 
but an applied stress will tend to move them apart and increase the slipped 
area. Fora given applied force there will be a certain critical separation of 
the kinks derit above which they will separate further, and below which they 
will come together. Internal friction arises because of the formation of 
these bulges; the motion of the two constituent kinks is approximately 
_ reversible for small displacements, but as soon, as the critical distance derit 1s. 
exceeded they will move apart rapidly and irreversibly. 


C2 
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The internal friction which arises in this way will be of the general form 
associated with relaxation processes, as for example is the internal friction 
arising from the stress-induced ordering of solute atoms in solid solutions 
(see §1.4.3.). In particular the maximum friction, occurs when the rate of 
formation, of bulges is equal to the circular frequency of the oscillations. To 
calculate the magnitude of the internal friction we must first find the rate of 
formation vof the bulges. Ifthisis given by an Arrhenius type of equation, 


we may write: 


v=Aexp(—AH/kT) MPR eee Ph) 
Fig. 6 
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Seeger’s dislocation mechanism. 
(a) Dislocation in position of minimum energy. 
(6) Bulge in dislocation. (Full straight lines represent positions of 
minimum energy, broken lines represent positions of maximum 
energy.) 


where / is the activation energy for the formation of a bulge and A is the 
attempt frequency, that is the number of times per second that the dis- 
location is in a favourable position to form a bulge. Seeger initially took 
this rate to be just the frequency of oscillation of the dislocation in the 
Peierls potential well; in this case 


| 2 
A ~ sf hd . y * 2 ; 2 x 5 ( 8) ) 
27ra p 


where rp is the Peierls stress, p the bulk density and a the lattice spacing 
(see for example Mason 1955). In his first treatment, Seeger (1955) also 
took H to be 2W,, where W,, is the additional energy associated witha single 
kink in a dislocation which is otherwise parallel to a lattice direction. Inthe 
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absence of an applied stress the value of W,, may be estimated by specifying 
the form of a dislocation at rest by a differential equation of the form 
d?y 


4 


2ary 


Leas =brp sin . . . . . . (10) 
where £) is the energy of unit length of line and a the lattice spacing ; hence 
Seeger obtained 

H=2Wy = [(Aatre) Ritch (11) 
TT 7 


Although both the above treatment and a subsequent modification 
(Seeger 1956) give the right order of magnitude for the values of A and H, 
_ they are only approximate because the Arrhenius equation is not applicable 
to the formation of bulges in dislocation lines. The point is that this equa- 
tion is derived essentially for the motion of single atoms, whereas the forma- 
tion of a bulge is a collective process involving the motion of about 100 
atoms. Seeger et al. (1957) have given a much more complete treatment 
based on, an, expression for the rate of formation, of kinks derived by Donth 
(1957) using the theory of stochastic processes. By this treatment, Seeger 
et al. showed that the mean frequency v with which dislocation, bulges are 
formed, and the activation energy H of the process, could be found from the 
equations : 


log (v/ B) =F, (r,a), pee perc int ter 2 | ALA) 
aw2Gb2 kF 
Bm 5 a RE i) 
d log v 
af oS ee Sl ea ae ete oe 14), 
ve ; d(1/kT) 2 (7, a) ( ) 


where v is the velocity of sound, G is the shear modulus, m is the mass per 
unit length of the dislocation, and F’, (r, x) and F’, (7, «) are functions shown 
in figs. 7 and 8 of the parameters 


ee ae” (15) 
and 

en em ere rae Nb, . C16) 

a 8Tp me) 


where 7 is the resolved shear stress. 

By using rate theory similar to that given by Mason (1955 ¢), Seeger et al. 
(1957) calculate the maximum value of the internal friction associated 
with this relaxation process to be 


ee ee vy he ss <(17) 
Q” 30+)? 
where 
2N ,ab2sG (maHy\'? / 1 167» ): 
eee See Uae a ah Oa eee es aul 8 
P kT é& 37 °8 mT ae (18) 


N, is the number per unit volume of dislocation loops contributing to the 
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process, and s is the mean area swept out by one dislocation loop. A lower 
limit for the height of the peak is obtained by substituting s = La, where Lis 
the average length of the dislocation loops. Some dislocations may how- 
ever sweep out a larger area whose upper limit is a function of the applied 
stress and the line tension of the dislocation ; in this case 

i} 27/3 3 

J PEN re 
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Fig. 7 
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The function F',(7; «) given by Seeger et al. (1957). 


This theory gives quite a good account of the Bordoni peak, as we shall show 
after the experimental results have been reviewed in more detail. 

It is interesting to note how Seeger’s theory differs from a rather similar 
treatment due to Mason (1955), ¢, d) who proposed that the initial bulge 
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consisted of the whole length of dislocation line between two pinning points 
asin fig. 9. In this case the activation energy H should be proportional to 
the distance between pinning points; this does not agree with the observa- 
tion that the activation energy is substantially independent of both the 
degree of cold work and the concentration of impurities, (Niblett and 


Fig. 8 
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The function F,,(r; «) given by Seeger ef al. (1957). 


Fig. 9 


Mason’s dislocation mechanism. Full straight lines represent positions of 
minimum energy, broken lines represent positions of maximum energy. 
A and B represent pinning points. 
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Wilks, 1956). In any case, Mason’s assumption that the whole length AB 
of dislocation would move asa rigid rod is untenable (Seeger 1956, Weertman 
1956). 
2.3. Experimental Details 
The principal results concerning the Bordoni peak in copper were briefly 
outlined in §2.1.2.; we now consider the dependence of the internal 
friction on various parameters in more detail, 


Fig. 10 
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The internal friction of a pure copper single crystal subjected to a reduction 
~ by rolling of 5%. Maximum strain amplitudes: A, 3-7x 10-5; B, 
2°3x 10-5; C, 9310-5 (Caswell 1957). 


2.3.1. Dependence on strain amplitude 


The results of Niblett and Wilks (1957), Caswell (1958) and Paré (1958) 
all show that the internal friction associated with the Bordoni peak is 
approximately independent of the strain amplitude. The greatest range 
of strain amplitudes has been, investigated by Caswell, who used values 
ranging from 9-3 x 10-® to 3-7 x 10->in a specimen, which had been deformed 
5% by rolling (fig. 10). The Bordoni peak is superposed on a background of 
internal friction which increases with increasing strain amplitude; if the 
background component is estimated from the results at higher temperatures 
it seems that most of the slight amplitude dependence observed in the 


region of the Bordoni peak can be attributed to the background rather than 
to the peak itself. 
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2.3.2. The effect of cold work 


The internal friction of annealed copper increases monotonically with 
Increasing temperature from 4°K to room temperature, and depends strongly 
on the strain amplitude. The peak is either completely absent, or very 
small, as is shown by the measurements of Briggs (1955) and Caswell 
(1958) on single crystals and of Niblett and Wilks (1957, 1959 a) on poly- 
crystalline material. 
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(a) (6) 
The internal friction of polycrystalline copper (Niblett and Wilks 1957). 
(a) Strained 0-1%. (6) Strained 0-5%. 


Small amounts of plastic deformation produce a small peak superposed 
ona background of internal friction similar to that observed in the annealed 
material. Peaks of this type have been observed by Niblett and Wilks 
(1955) with a polycrystalline specimen extended 0-1%% (fig. 11a), and by 
Thompson and Holmes (1959) for a single crystal extended 3-25°%. Niblett 
and Wilks showed that a deformation of 0-5% increased the size of the 
Bordoni peak and gave it a broad asymmetric shape (fig. 110) similar to that 
observed by Bordoni (1949, 1954) in machined polycrystalline silver. It 
thus appears that much of the variation in the shape of Bordonj’s curves 
may arise from the metals being subjected to different amounts of cold 
work, rather than from the difference in materials. 

Further cold work increases the height of the Bordoni peak, and at the 
same time the background friction is greatly reduced, so that the peak attains. 
its characteristic shape. The growth of the peak is illustrated in measure - 
ments of Caswell (1958) on a single crystal which was rolled to produce 
successive reductions of 135%, 3-0% and 4:8% (fig. 12); the reduction to. 
4-8°%, did not produce an appreciable increase in the height of the peak. 
Evidence that the height ceases to increase for deformations greater than 
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about 2%, was also obtained by Niblett (1956), who found that three 
specimens made from the same polycrystalline material and deformed in 
tension, by 22%, 5-8% and 8-4% exhibited Bordoni peaks of very similar 
heights. : 
Although one cannot increase the height of the peak by continued de- 
formation of the same type, Caswell (1958) has shown that it may be 
increased by cross-rolling. The specimen, of figure 12 was rolled until its 
width was reduced by 10°% and then rotated through an angle of 90° about 
the axis parallel to its length and rolled again. The height of the peak was 
then about three times greater than that produced by a single reduction of 


Fig. 12 
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The internal friction of a copper single crystal subject to deformations of 1-35, 
3-0 and 4-8% by rolling, and cross-rolling (Caswell 1958). 


4°8°% (figure 12). The height of the peak has also been increased by irradi- 
ating the specimen, prior to the deformation. Niblett and Wilks (1957) 
observed that for specimens of polyerystalline copper which were subjected 
to an integrated neutron, flux of 5 x 10'8n.v.t. and subsequently strained 
20%, 51% and 8:0% respectively, the Bordoni peaks were considerably 
larger than for similar un-irradiated material at these deformations. There 
is also some evidence that deformation by tension produces a larger peak 
than rolling (Paré 1958). 

The results of Caswell (1958) on the specimen, deformed successively by 
135%, 3:0%, 4:8% and cross rolling, suggest that cold work moves the 
position, of the Bordoni peak to a slightly higher temperature. This shift 
was not observed by Niblett and Wilks, but their measurements were 
made on different specimens so that the effect may have been hidden by 
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slight differences in purity, etc., from specimen to specimen. Neither 
Niblett and Wilks nor Caswell have observed any systematic dependence 
of the peak width on cold work. | 


2.3.3. The effect of purity 


The presence of impurities greatly reduces the height of the Bordoni 
peak. This is illustrated by the measurements of Caswell (1958) on 
similarly cross-rolled samples of copper doped respectively with 0-065, 
0-25 and 0-50% of gold (fig. 13). Caswell also showed that the addition of 
0-56% of nickel reduced the height of the peak, but to a much smaller 
extent than a similar amount of gold, presumably due to the fact that the 
atomic radius of nickel differs by only 2-5% from that of copper whereas that 


Fig. 13 


(A) 99.999% PURE COPPER 

(B) 0.065 AT. % GOLD DOPED COPPER 
(C) 0.25 AT.% GOLD DOPED COPPER 
(D) 0.50 AT.% GOLD DOPED COPPER 
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The internal friction of similarly cross-rolled copper single crystals containing 
different concentrations of gold (Caswell 1958). 


of gold is 11% larger. The effect of adding gold has also been studied by 
Paré (1958). According to Niblett and Wilks (1956), as little as 0-0026°%, 
bismuth and 0-032% phosphorus were sufficient to reduce the height of the 
peak by a factor of about 10 relative to that in pure copper. 

Niblett and Wilks (1957), Caswell (1958) and Paré (1958) have all ob- 
served that the presence of impurities moves the Bordoni peak to a slightly 
lower temperature than that at which it occurs in pure copper. The 
magnitude of this shift varies from about two to six degrees. The peak also 
appears to be somewhat broader in the impure specimens. 
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2.3.4. The effect of neutron irradiation 

Neutron irradiation appears to have a very similar effect on the Bordoni- 
peak in cold-worked copper as the presence of impurities. Thompson and 
Holmes (1959) showed that irradiating a cold-drawn specimen of commer- 
cial polyerystalline copper to an integrated flux of 5 x 10'n.v.t. reduced 
the height of the peak by about 15%, while Niblett and Wilks (1957) found 
that an irradiation, of 5 x 108 n.v.t. reduced the peak damping by a factor 
of about six for a specimen of pure polycrystalline copper pre-strained 
66%. Niblett and Wilks also observed that this irradiation lowered the 
temperature at which the peak occurred by about four degrees. ‘Thompson 
and Holmes reported that the temperature and shape of the peak were not 
changed by the irradiation, but with their small neutron flux one would 
expect the temperature shift to be less than one degree and thus not readily 
observable. It has been suggested that these effects are due to annealing 
during the irradiation, rather than to the irradiation itself, since the pile 
temperature is of the order of 50°c. However, annealing studies by Niblett 
and Wilks (1959 b) (see § 2.3.6.) suggest that this is rather unlikely. 

A small Bordoni peak may be visible after annealed copper is subjected 
to neutron, irradiation as has been observed by Niblett (1956), using poly- 
crystalline copper and an, irradiation, of 4:5 x 10!8n.v.t., and by Thompson 
and Holmes (1959), who irradiated a single crystal to an integrated flux of 
2x 10!2n.v.t. Later measurements (Niblett and Wilks (1959 a)) on 
annealed copper suggest that this small peak is present all the time, but 
prior to irradiation is masked by the background friction which is relatively 
much larger. It is noticeable that this peak appears at a slightly higher 
temperature than the Bordoni peak in cold-worked material. 


2.3.5. The effect of frequency 


Measurements of the Bordoni peak in copper have been made at the 
following frequencies: 380 and about 1000¢/s by Niblett and Wilks (1955, 
1956, 1957); 3-7 to 5-6ke/s by Paré (1958); about 16ke/s by Thompson 
and Holmes (1959); 28 to 31 ke/s by Bordoni (1949, 1954); 38 to 41 ke/s by 
Caswell (1958); and various frequencies between 1-8ke/s-and 6-5 Me/s by 
Bordoni et al. (1959). Ifa simple relaxation process is involved, a graph of 
the logarithm of the frequency against the reciprocal of the absolute 
temperature at which the peak occurs should give a straight line whose 
slope is equal to the activation energy of the process. Since the tempera- 
ture of the peak depends to some extent on the degree of cold work and the 
purity of the material, it is desirable to make measurements over as wide a 
frequency range as possible on the same specimen. Almost the only work of 
this nature is that of Bordoni et al. (1959) who used relatively impure copper 
(containing 0-12°% of lead) cold-worked by ‘machining’. The frequencies 
and temperatures observed by these authors fit quite closely on to a straight 
line corresponding to an activation energy of 0-122ev. Their results also. 
correspond to an attempt frequency of 2-4 x 1022, 
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As we have already indicated, the temperature at which the peak occurs 
seems to depend on several factors. Thus in fig. 14 we plot the temperature 
of the peak against frequency for all the available experiments on nominally 
pure copper deformed by a comparable amount (a few parts per cent) 


Fig. 14 
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The frequency dependence of the temperature of the Bordoni peak in co 
Sit ae copper. Measurements by Bordonix; Niblett and 
Wilks+; CaswellOQ ; and Paré [). 


The results show considerable scatter: the points do not lie on one line. 
(There is similar scatter in the frequency dependence of the Bordoni peak 
in aluminium reported by different authors. For instance, Kinspruch and 
Truell (1958) determined an activation energy of about 0-llev from their 
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measurements at 10, 30 and 60 Me/s, while Shibata (1959) found a value of 
about 0:19ev from measurements at 3-7 and 40ke/s.) There are several 
different ways in which this scatter may arise; (a) variations in the impurity 
content, (b) variations in the degree of deformation, (c) different methods of 
deformation, (d) different modes of vibration, (e) errors in measuring the 
temperature of the specimen, especially if measurements are not made under 
steady conditions. In order to eliminate some of these sources of error 
Paré (1958) and Caswell (1958) measured the friction of the same single 
crystal (pre-strained 10% by rolling) at frequencies of 5-56 and 39-6 ke/s. 
However, the temperature shift they observed was only one degree, which 
corresponds ‘to an, activation energy well outside the range suggested by 
other measurements. Paré attributed this to the non-uniformity of the 
deformation produced by rolling, and the difference in the stress distribution 
for flexural and longitudinal vibration. This suggests that a better value 
for the activation energy might be obtained by using only those results 
where the specimen, was deformed in tension, i.e. those of Niblett and Wilks 
(1955, 1956, 1957) plus one due to Paré (1958). These give the dashed line 
in fig. 14 corresponding to an activation energy of about 0-08 ev, whereas if 
we take all the measured points into consideration we get the full line 
corresponding te an energy of about 0-l5ev. The intercept on the fre- 
quency axis (1/7'=0) should give the attempt frequency of the relaxation 
process, but this quantity is extremely sensitive to the choice of line. Thus 
if we take the activation energy to be 0-08 ev the frequency is of the order of 
108, while for an energy of 0-15 ev the frequency is about 101°. However, as 
we now go on to discuss, it seems unlikely that the relaxation process can 
be described in terms of a single activation energy and attempt frequency. 

Ifthe peak arises from a simple relaxation process with a single activation 
energy H, the friction at a frequency w is given by 


i oO i w/w ‘ 
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where (1/Q), is the maximum value of the friction and wy = A exp (— H/kT). 
It follows from this expression that a peak with an activation energy of 
0-08 ev should have a half-width of about 20°, with a correspondingly smaller 
value for higher activation energies. In fact the observed peaks are about 
40° wide, and this suggests that the relaxation process cannot be charac- 
terised by a single energy. Caswell (1958) has shown that a Gaussian 
distribution of activation energies with a standard deviation of 16° will fit 
the shape of the observed peaks, while Thompson and Holmes (1959) have 
introduced a spectrum of discrete activation energies (§ 2.3.8). On the 
other hand, Bordoni et al. (1959) argue that there is a range of attempt 
frequencies ; it is probable that a complete description, will have to intro- 
duce a range of activation energies and attempt frequencies. In this case 
the effect of rolling might be to produce a different distribution of energies 


and frequencies from deformation by tension, and this could account for 
some of the scatter in fig. 14. 
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The results of Niblett and Wilks (1957) at frequencies of 380 and 1100 ke /s, 
and of Bordoni e¢ al. over a larger frequency range suggest that the height 
of the peak is approximately independent of frequency. The latter authors 
found that the peak was somewhat smaller and considerably broader at 
megacycle frequencies than that observed in the same specimen at kilocycle 
frequencies. 


2.3.6. The effect of annealing 


The Bordoni peak in cold-worked copper is not removed by annealing 
at room temperature. Forexample, Niblett and Wilks (1957) measured a 
polycrystalline specimen which had been pre-strained 2-2°% both a few 
days after the deformation and some ten months later, and found little 
change in the height of the peak. 

The peak anneals out in the temperature range from 100°c¢ to 500°c in a 
rather complex manner. Bordoni (1949, 1954) found that in machined 
pure polycrystalline copper, the peak height was reduced by about 30% 
by annealing for ten hours at 150°o, and preliminary results by Niblett and 
Wilks (1957) showed that the peak in a polycrystalline specimen pre- 
strained 8-4°% was halved in height by annealing for one hour at 180°c but 
was not eliminated until after one hour at 350°c. Caswell (1958) observed 
that the peak in a cross-rolled single crystal was reduced by about 40% after 
two hours at 238°c. More detailed isochronal annealing measurements on 
polycrystalline copper by Niblett and Wilks (1959 b) have sbown, that there 
is a range of annealing temperatures in which the Bordoni peak increases in 
height before it decreases. The temperatures at which the peak height 
- increases and decreases, and the magnitude of the increase, depend quite 
critically on the grain size of the material. 

For example, the maximum 1/Q in a specimen with a mean grain size of 
about 0-3 mm, strained 5-4°%, increased from 2-9 x 107% to 4-6 x 10~ after a 
one-hour anneal at 97°c and then fell to 1-3 x 10-% after one hour at 181°c 
(fig. 15). The maximum 1/@ for a specimen with a mean grain size about 
ten times larger (as a result of a prolonged annealing treatment at 1050°c 
prior to straining it 5-7%) was initially 1-9 x 10~%, and did not increase until 
an anneal of one hour at 292°c, when it rose to 6-0 x 10-3; with further 
annealing it then decreased as shown in fig. 16. 

Measurements by Bordoni (1949, 1954), Bordoni et al. (1959), Niblett and 
Wilks (1957, 1959b) and Caswell (1958) all show that annealing in the 
region of 200°c lowers the temperature at which the peak occurs by about 
five degrees. 


(2.3.7. The subsidiary peak 
A smaller internal friction peak occurring in cold-worked copper at a 
temperature between 30°K and 40°K appears to be associated with the main 
Bordoni peak (Niblett and Wilks 1955). Its height, and the temperature 
at which it occurs, are approximately independent of the strain amplitude, 
- and it reacts to annealing treatments in a similar manner as does the main 
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peak. It is visible as a separately resolved peak in all the measurements 
of Niblett and Wilks, and in some of those of Caswell (1958), Paré (1958) and 
Thompson and Holmes (1959), but in other measurements by these authors 
it appears only as a small bump on the low temperature side of the main 
peak. A quantitative investigation of this subsidiary peak is difficult, be- 
cause the principal peak gives a considerable contribution to the internal 
friction at these temperatures. 
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The internal friction of polyerystalline copper with a mean grain size of 
~0:3 mm. Initially strained 5-4°%% and then annealed for one hour at 
97°c and 181°o. (Niblett and Wilks.) : 


In most measurements the temperature of the subsidiary peak cannot be 
determined with sufficient accuracy to estimate a value of its activation 
energy from the shift when the frequency is varied. If, however, the same 
attempt frequency is applicable to the subsidiary peak as to the Bordoni 
peak, then, the activation energies of the two peaks would be in the same 
ratio as the temperatures at which they occur. This would give an 
activation energy of the order of 0-04 ev for the subsidiary peak. Bordoni 
et al. (1959) also obtained a value of 0-04 ev for the activation energy of the 
subsidiary peak from the slope of a graph of the logarithm of the frequency 
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against the reciprocal of the peak temperature. However, in only one 
specimen, did their measurements extend to a sufficiently low temperature 
to observe this peak clearly; their other points are obtained from the 
asymmetry of the principal peak. 

According to Caswell (1958), rolling a single crystal does not increase the 
height of the subsidiary peak as rapidly as that of the Bordoni peak; so 
that it merges into the side of the Bordoni peak at large deformations. 


100 200 300 
Temperature °K, 


The internal friction of polycrystalline copper (initially annealed at 1050°c) 
with a mean grain size of ~3 mm. Strained 5-7% (curve A), and then 
subsequently annealed for one hour at temperatures indicated (Niblett 
and Wilks 1959 b). 


Measurements by Niblett and Wilks (1955, 1956, 1957) show that for 
polycrystalline specimens deformed in tension, the two peaks have about the 
same relative sizes for deformations from 2%to9%. Paré (1958) found that 
for a single crystal deformed in tension 11-5% the subsidiary peak was 
relatively larger than for a crystal rolled 10%. This is consistent with the 
fact that Niblett and Wilks observed relatively larger subsidiary peaks in 
tensile-deformed specimens than did Caswell (1958) in rolled crystals. 
_ In their measurements on impure specimens, Niblett and Wilks, Caswell, 
and Paré found that the subsidiary peak occurred at about the same 
temperature as that in pure copper. Consequently the two peaks are 
slightly closer together in temperature, and thus tend to merge more into 
each other, in the impure specimens. 

Caswell (1958) observed a very small peak at 44°K in a copper single 
crystal which had been, quenched from 1000°c, and showed no Bordoni 
peak. He interpreted this as indicating that the presence of vacancies 
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might be instrumental in causing the subsidiary peak. However, the general 
similarity in behaviour of the Bordoni peak and the subsidiary peak 
suggests that the two arise from similar mechanisms. 

Two peaks have also been observed in cold-worked aluminium (Shibata 
1959); these occurred at temperatures of about 90°K and 116°K, when 
measured at 3°7ke/s, and at about 100°K and 131°K at 40ke/s. They are 
usually of about equal heights, and are very broad, so that it is often 
difficult to resolve them. However, at present there is not enough evidence 
to associate these peaks quite definitely with those observed in copper. 
A further peak has been found at a lower temperature in cold-worked 
polycrystalline aluminium by Lax and Filson (1959). The temperature 
of this peak varied from 21°K at a frequency of 25ke/s to 31°K at 1 Me/s. 
It is possible that all these peaks are associated with the structure of the 
Bordoni peak which is discussed in the following section. 


2.3.8. Structure of the Bordoni peak 


Thompson and Holmes (1959) have made a detailed study of both the 
friction and modulus defect and deduce that the Bordoni peak is not a 
single relaxation peak, but a series of simple relaxation peaks which overlap 
one another. Figure 17 shows their measurements of the internal friction 
and Young’s modulus of a copper single crystal which had been extended 
3:25%. Theinternal friction of this specimen, shows at least two small peaks 
superposed on a large background decrement, and the curve of Young’s 
modulus against temperature is sufficiently detailed to reveal a step-like 
structure. (Other experimenters have not made their measurements at 
sufficiently small intervals of temperature, or measured the modulus 
with sufficient accuracy, to observe these steps.) The authors analyse their 
curves in some detail by assuming that each step in the modulus-tempera- 
ture curve corresponds to a simple relaxation process, and that the maxi- 
mum friction is given by the usual relation, 


(5) mex =?(G) A a ee 


where # is Young’s modulus, and AZ is the change in modulus due to the 
process (see for example Nowick 1953). 

Thompson and Holmes conclude that the modulus of fig. 17 indicates a 
series of internal friction peaks at temperatures of 30°, 40°, 62°, 68°, 75°, 
85° and 96°K, that at 85°K being the largest. By making the somewhat 
doubtful assumption that each process has the same attempt frequency, 
they deduce an activation energy for each process based on the shift of the 
main peak with frequency, and then calculate the contribution of each pro- 
cess to the total friction using eqns. (20) and (21). In this way they obtain 
the curve shown chain-dotted in fig. 18; this curve is quite similar to the 
friction of a specimen of ‘hard drawn’ polycrystalline ‘commercial’ 
copper. The fact that the magnitudes of these two curves are similar is 
coincidental in, view of their different states of cold work, but the fact that 
the shape of the peak has been derived from the modulus measurements 
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gives some support to the author’s treatment. (Of course, it would be 
preferable to compare the friction calculated from the modulus defect with 
that observed in the same crystal; but the structure of the modulus curve 
is only clearly observed in lightly deformed single crystals, and here the 
peaks are obscured by the background decrement.) 
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The internal friction and Young’s modulus of a copper single crystal deformed 
3:25% (Thompson and Holmes 1959). 


Thompson and Holmes also analysed the modulus curve for an annealed 
copper single crystal. This indicated the presence of internal friction 
peaks at 30°, 40°, 85° and 96°K, with the 85°K peak again being the largest. 


2.4. Discussion 


The theory of Seeger (1956) and of Seeger et al. (1957 ) accounts for 
nearly all the main features of the Bordoni peak. In particular, it leads to . 
an, activation energy which is an intrinsic property of the dislocations, being 
independent of the separation of any pinning points, so that the temperature 
at which the peak occurs is approximately independent of both the degree of 
cold work and the presence of impurities. In Seeger’s original treatment, 

D2 
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the activation energy was found to vary somewhat with the applied stress, 
which implied that the temperature of the peak should vary with the 
strain amplitude. However, the theory of Seeger et al. gives an activation 
energy which is independent of the strain amplitude provided it is not too 
large. This appears to be in agreement with experiment, although Caswell 


Fig. 18 
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The solid line shows a Bordoni peak observed in polycrystalline copper. The 
curve with filled points is calculated from observations of the modulus 


of a lightly cold-worked copper single crystal (Thompson and Holmes 
1959). 


(1958) states that he observed no shift of the peak at strain amplitudes so 
high that some might have been expected. According to the theory the 
height of the peak should be independent of the frequency, and what 
evidence there is suggests that this is so. 

The only real difficulty with the above theories is that they lead to a peak 
only about half as wide as that observed. The treatment of Thompson and 
Holmes (1959) overcomes this difficulty by decomposing the observed peak 
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into an overlapping spectrum of peaks, each with a unique activation 
energy. Seeger (1956) had previously explained the two internal friction 
peaks observed by Niblett and Wilks (1955) as being due to dislocations in 
[110] directions with the Burgers vectors making angles of 0° and 60° with 
their length. Screw and mixed dislocations would be expected to have 
different Peierls stresses, and hence to give rise to internal friction peaks with 
different activation energies. Thompson and Holmes propose that the 
four peaks present in annealed material are associated with dislocations 
in [110] and [112] directions, each with two different orientations of the 
_ Burgers vector. It is not obvious how one is to account for the additional 
component peaks in their cold-worked specimens. 

The concept of a series of activation energies is in agreement with 
observations described above that the temperature of the peak is slightly 
affected by cold work, annealing and irradiation. All these processes may 
be expected to produce somewhat different effects on, dislocations in different 
orientations. Hence, the total friction compounded of the several in- 
dividual component peaks may have its maximum at a somewhat different 
temperature. It is also possible that the activation energy may not be 
sharply defined even for dislocations in a given orientation. In general, 
dislocations will be in a considerable stress field, and in such cases the 
activation energy may be somewhat modified, as is suggested by Thompson 
and Holmes’ remark that the details of the modulus curves of single 
crystals are destroyed by an increasing amount of cold work (see also Paré 
1958). A further point of importance which has also been, ignored is that 
the dislocations in, copper are separated into two partial dislocations (Seeger 
1954). (All the treatments make the reasonable assumption that both 
partials behave as if they were rigidly bound together.) It would be of 
interest, not only in connection with the Bordoni peak, but for all types 
of internal friction, to pursue this point further. 

If one assumes values for the mass per unit length and the line tension of a 
dislocation, the only unknown parameter in the expression for the activa- 
tion energy given, by Seeger ef al. is the Peierls stress tp. Hence, one can 
use the experimentally determined value of the activation energy to esti- 
mate a value for this force. Seeger et al. assumed that the line tension#, 
of the dislocation was equal to } Gb’, where G is the shear modulus, and b 
is the Burgers vector, and that the effective mass per unit length m is 
E, |v? where v is the velocity of transverse sound waves. Using the activa- 
tion energy determined from the measurements of Bordoni (1954) and 
Niblett and Wilks (1955) they deduced the value of the Peierls stress in, 
copper to be approximately 4x 10-*G. This value is similar to that 
calculated theoretically by Dietze (1952) and Seeger (1955), but is appreci- 
ably higher than values found experimentally for the yield stress in copper 
single crystals by, for example, Blewitt (1953). Seeger (1956) attributes 
this difference to the fact that all the dislocations involved in the internal 
friction mechanism are lying along close-packed directions in, the crystal 
lattice, whereas the crystal will also contain a much larger number of 
dislocations lying in other directions where they experience a much smaller 
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effective Peierls stress. However, these dislocations cannot contribute 
appreciably to the total.strain before they too become held up at the 
Peierls barriers. Thus further work is still required on the relation between 
the Peierls stress and the Bordoni peak and the critical shear stress, possibly 
taking into account the fact that the dislocations are split into partials 
(see also Niblett and Wilks 1957). 

The theory accounts qualitatively for the observed dependence of the 
peak height on cold work and annealing and on the impurity content of the 
material. The initial increase of the internal friction with cold work is 
associated with an increase in the number of dislocations. For larger 
amounts of cold work the number of dislocations will continue to increase, 
but the average lengths of the loops will decrease so that the friction may not 
rise very rapidly (eqn. 19). Also because of mutual interactions, a smaller 
fraction of the dislocations may lie along close-packed directions for a 
sufficient distance to contribute to the friction. The fact that cross 
‘rolling increases the friction (§ 2.3.2) follows naturally by assuming that 
dislocations are being generated on hitherto inoperative slip planes. An 
anneal at a sufficiently high temperature reduces the number of dislocations 
present to such an extent that the peak almost completely disappears. The 
fact that the height of the peak in cold-worked copper may sometimes 
increase after annealing at a fairly low temperature is to be attributed to a 
reorientation, of the dislocations present. This may result in longer loop 
lengths, with a larger fraction of them lying along lattice directions and so 
contributing to the internal friction (Niblett and Wilks 1959 b). Such a 
reorientation of dislocations may also account for the fact that Clarebrough 
et al. (1955) observed the release of stored energy in cold-worked copper at 
comparatively low temperatures where measurements of the thermal 
conductivity (Kemp et al. 1959) give no indication of any reduction in the 
density of the dislocations. That smaller Bordoni peaks are observed in 
impure material, or after neutron irradiation, can be attributed to pinning 
of the dislocation segments by impurity atoms and point imperfections 
respectively, and a consequent reduction in the effective lengths of the 
dislocation, loops. 

One cannot make an exact estimate of the height of the peak in any given 
specimen, for this depends on the dislocation density, the fraction of 
dislocations lying in favourable orientations, and the distance which the 
two kinks forming the initial bulge are able to move apart. None of these 
factors is known with any great accuracy. However, by making reason- 
able assumptions for the dislocation densities and the distance between 
pinning points, it appears that between 0-1 and 1-0 parts per cent of the 
dislocations must lie in, favourable orientations, (Seeger et al. 1957, Niblett 
and Wilks 1957). This seems a reasonable figure, particularly as the Peierls 
stress is quite small compared with the other forces acting on, the dislocations. 
Electron, micrographs (see, for example, Hirsch et al. 1956) donot show much 
evidence of dislocations lying parallel to lattice directions, but the critical 
length of a bulge is about 60 atoms, so that the mechanism should occur 
if runs of dislocation of the order of a few hundred angstroms lie along 
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close-packed directions. These could well be present and not show up 
clearly in the existing photographs. 

It is to be noted that a very marked feature of the Bordoni peaks is their 
reproducibility and independence of strain amplitude. In this respect 
polycrystalline materials are superior to single crystals; although Bordoni 
peaks are observed in single crystals, they are often superposed on a greater 
amount of background friction and their analysis is correspondingly more 
difficult. The peaks give a very definite indication of the state of a system 
of dislocations, and may be used to follow changes in such a system, as for 
example, in the annealing studies described in § 2.3.6. Finally, we recall 
again that most of the work on the peaks has been done on copper, mainly 
for reasons of convenience, and that more information on other metals 
would be of interest. 

Bruner (1959) has criticized Seeger’s theory on the grounds that it should 
be equally applicable to body-centred cubic metals as to face-centred 
cubic lattices, whereas his measurements suggest that no Bordoni peak 
occurs in iron. However, as he himself points out, it is possible that 
impurities in the iron might have reduced the size of the peak so that it is 
hidden by the unexplained damping occurring at low temperatures. 
Measurements on, body-centred cubic metals of high purity are required to 
clarify this point. 

In, order to account for the fact that he observed no Bordoni peak in 
iron, Bruner suggested that a rather different relaxation mechanism is 
responsible for the peaks. In face-centred lattices the dislocations are 
split into partials, and if there is a point defect situated in a plane adjacent 
to the slip plane of a dislocation, then, the dislocation, will tend to take 
up a position such that one or the other partial is immediately below the 
point defect. Hence, Bruner proposed that the friction may arise as the 
_ dislocation flips from one position, to the other under the applied stress, and 
he calculated values of the activation energy and attempt frequency for the 
mechanism, which are of the same order of magnitude as those observed for 
the Bordoni peak. The calculation leads to a peak height which is propor- 
tional to the number of point defects per unit length of dislocation, and 
Bruner suggested that the point defects involved are vacancies. We might 
then expect the height of the peak to be reduced by an anneal at a compara- 
tively low temperature, whereas in large-grained copper there is (as we 
mentioned in § 2.3.6) no change until an annealing temperature of about 
300°c. We might also expect that neutron irradiation would (at least on 
some occasions) increase the size of the peak by producing a greater 
concentration of vacancies; but this has never been observed. It there- 
fore seems unlikely that the Bordoni peak arises in this way. It is, how- 
ever, possible that Bruner’s mechanism is responsible for the peak observed 
in copper at about 200°K which we discuss in §5.4 This peak has been 
reduced by an anneal of one hour at 100°c (Niblett and Wilks 1959b), 
and on at least one occasion has been produced by neutron irradiation 
(Thompson and Holmes 1959). 
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§ 3. AMPLITUDE-DEPENDENT INTERNAL Friction at Low AND 
Mepium ‘TEMPERATURES 
3.1. Introduction 
We now consider the internal friction which is common to all metals at 
low and medium temperatures whether or not they exhibit a Bordoni peak. 
This friction generally increases with increasing temperature, as may be 
seen in fig. 11 a, which shows the damping in lightly cold worked copper; a 
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The ere) friction of a copper single crystal as a function of strain amplitude 
and temperature measured at about 40 ke/s (Caswell 1958) 


small Bordoni peak is superposed on, a large background of this other fric- 
tion. Mn general, this internal friction depends on the amplitude of 
vibration, and several characteristic types of amplitude dependence have 
been reported. (It may be useful to note here that it is considerably more 
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difficult to obtain absolute values of strain amplitude than, relative ones; 
therefore absolute values should always be regarded with a certain, amount 
ofreserve.) Figure 19 shows measurements by Caswell (1958) on an annealed 
pure copper single crystal at various temperatures; these are typical of the 
kind of amplitude dependence most frequently observed. In other 
measurements, such as those by Nowick (1950b) on slightly cold-worked 
copper single crystals (figure 20) the ‘ breakpoint’ at which the decrement 
becomes amplitude dependent is somewhat less well defined. The form of 
these curves suggests that two different mechanisms are responsible for the 
friction, and it is usual to resolve the total decrement A into two components 


A = A; AF AG . . . . ° . . ° (22) 
Fig. 20 
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The internal friction of a copper single crystal strained by 190 p.s.i., measured 
at 39 ke/s (Nowick 1950 b). 


where A, is the decrement observed at very small amplitudes, and the 
remainder A, is the amplitude-dependent component. Although the 
mechanisms responsible for these components may not be independent of 
one another (see § 3.4) it is convenient to examine the data by resolving it in 
this way. In the present chapter we discuss the behaviour of the compon- 
ent A,, at temperatures of the order of room temperature and below. 
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3.2. Theory of Granato and Liicke 


The only extensive treatment of the amplitude dependent friction is due 
to Granto and Liicke (1956a,b). Their theory is based upon an earlier 
idea of Koehler (1952) who pointed out that the dislocations in a metal will 
oscillate under the influence of an applied stress in the manner of a stretched 
string. As previously, it is assumed that if a dislocation is split into 
partials, both partials will move together so that we have to deal with 
effectively only one dislocation. The dislocations will be pinned down by 
impurity atoms and by the nodes of the dislocation network ; in most cases 
impurities will pin the dislocations at more frequent intervals than the net- 
work nodes. Thus at low stresses the lengths of dislocation between im 
purity atoms (of average length L,) will vibrate, as shown, in fig. 21 (q). 


Fig. 21 
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Schematic representation of the bowing out and unpinning of dislocation loops 
by an increasing and decreasing applied stress. Dots represent impurity 
pinning points, crosses represent network pinning points (after Granato 
and Liicke 1956 a.). 


However, if the applied stress is increased sufficiently, the dislocations are 
pulled away from the impurity atoms, and are only pinned at the nodes of 
the dislocation network (fig. 21 (c)), which are separated by a mean distance 
of Ly. ‘Two types of internal friction result from this model. The first, a 
dynamic loss due to the damping of the vibrating dislocation segments, 
is independent of the strain amplitude, and will be discussed in §5. The 
second loss arises from the unpinning of the dislocations from the impurity 
atoms, and gives rise to the amplitude-dependent friction. 

Figure 21 (a), (6), (c), (d) shows the motion of a dislocation under the 
action, of an increasing stress sufficient to unpin all the impurity atoms, and 
fig. 21 (d), (e), ({) shows the motion as the stress is decreased. (The unpinning 
process as the stress increases is a catastrophic one, since the longest 
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segments between impurity atoms can be unpinned most easily. The first 

unpinning occurs when the stress is sufficient to unpin the longest segment ; 

this creates a longer free length and the unpinning continues.) The stress— 

strain curve (fig. 22) follows different paths for increasing and decreasing 

applied stress, giving rise to a hysteresis loss whose magnitude is equal to 

the shaded area in the figure. The internal friction is given by the relation 
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where oy is the maximum amplitude of the oscillating stress, G the shear 
modulus, and AW the area of the hysteresis loop. 


(23) 


Fig. 22 
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The stress-strain law resulting from the model shown in fig. 21. The elastic 
strain has been subtracted out so that only the dislocation strain is 
shown (after Granato and Liicke 1956 a). 


Tn order to calculate the mean area of the loop for the random distribu- 
tions of dislocations and impurities in a real crystal, Granato and Liicke 
make two simplifying assumptions. Firstly, that the distance Ly between, 
network nodes is constant for a given specimen, and secondly, that the 
distribution, of the impurities along the dislocations follows an exponential 
law such that the number of dislocation segments with length between / 
and /+dl is given by 


N(pal= 4; .exp( 7) al pe eureeae: (24) 


where A is the dislocation density and Z the mean length of a segment. 
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Using these assumptions Granato and Liicke calculated the internal 


friction to be 
i a aie (=2") ne eal 
TWtig 4e€o £0 
where the symbols have the following meaning: Q is an orientation factor 
which takes into account the fact that the resolved shear stress on the slip 
planes is less than the applied stress, K is a factor (also dependent on 
orientation) connected with the stress required to produce unpinning, 7 
is Cottrell’s misfit parameter, a the atomic spacing, L, the mean distance 
between impurity atoms pinned to dislocations, and ¢, the maximum value 
of the oscillating strain. The modulus change is found to be given by 


(Fp) 4a. 7, SE ote ieaeetees 


where r is a constant of order unity. 

As we discuss in the subsequent paragraphs, this theory gives quite a good 
account of the amplitude-dependent friction in many specimens. In view 
of the large number of parameters in the theory, some of which can only be 
roughly estimated, it is difficult to make a firm comparison between the 
predicted and observed magnitudes of the friction. However, the estimated 
values are generally reasonable. Much more stringent tests of the theory 
are obtained by seeing how the friction varies when the various parameters in 
the theory are changed, and we now go on to consider this point. First, 
however, we note that, according to eqn. (25), a graph of In (A, ¢9) against 
1/€) should give a straight line if the theory is applicable; hence, such a plot 
provides a convenient means of examining the data. (Actually, if the 
maximum strain amplitude, «), varies over the length of a specimen, a 
further integration must be performed to find the effective value of A,. 
Thus, for a strain which is produced by a standing wave along the length of . 
a specimen, we should plot In(A,«,)"?) against 1/e) (Granato and Liicke 
1956b). Although this point is often overlooked, it fortunately does not 
make much difference in practice.) 


3.3. Hxperimental Observations 


In this section the experimental data on amplitude-dependent internal 
friction will be examined in terms of the various parameters involved, and 
the results discussed according to the theory of Granato and Liicke. 


3.3.1. Time-dependent effects 


Before giving the experimental results, it is necessary to point out that 
considerable care must always be observed in measuring amplitude- 
dependent friction because the condition of the material is often modified by 
the measurement itself. Not infrequently the shape of the graph of decre- 
ment against amplitude above the breakaway amplitude is not reversible ; 
the damping observed while decreasing the amplitude being greater than 
that when the amplitude is being increased. Amplitude dependence of this 
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type has been observed in single crystals of zinc by Read (1940), Read and 
Tyndall (1946) and Swift and Richardson (1947). A particularly good 
example of irreversibility is shown in figure 23, in which the sequence of 
measurements is shown by the letters and the arrows on, the curves (Wert 
1949). Read also showed that initial measurements could only be repeated 
if the specimen were allowed to rest for several days. 


Fig. 23 
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Irreversible amplitude dependence of the internal friction of a zine single 
crystal. The letters and arrows indicate the order of measurement 
(Wert 1949). 


A detailed study of time-dependent effects has been made by Chambers 
(1957) on single crystals of aluminium and magnesium. He showed that 
the state of a crystal was changed ifit was vibrated for a considerable time at 
strain amplitudes at which the decrement was amplitude -dependent. 
However, reproducible amplitude-dependence curves were obtained if the 
measurements at high strain amplitudes did not involve vibrating the 
specimen for longer than one or twoseconds. Chambers also showed that the 
increase in damping caused by the high-amplitude vibrations disappeared 
fairly rapidly after these vibrations were stopped, and the initial amplitude- 
dependence curve could be reproduced a few hours later. Figure 24 shows 
the damping of an aluminium single crystal excited for various times at a 
constant strain amplitude at 60°o, and the subsequent decay of the 
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decrement at the end of the excitation, periods. (All the internal friction 
measurements were made very rapidly at the same strain amplitude as 
the excitation amplitude.) The decrement A decayed according to a law 
of the form 

A—A,j=(Aj— Ay) exp (— Bi") . ee Pe ee 
where A, is the initial decrement, A, is the maximum decrement at the end 
of the excitation, period, and ¢ is the time after the end of the excitation 
period. The power of the time dependence, n, was found to bea function of 
the length of the excitation period, ranging from about } for short excita- 
tions to about 2 for long periods. The value of f is inversely proportional 
to the strain amplitude and is a function of the temperature.. We return 


Fig. 24 
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The internal friction of an aluminium single crystal, excited at a constant strain 
amplitude for 2, 4, 6 and 20 min, as a function of time. Measured 
at~ 15 ke/s (Chambers 1957). 


to this result in § 3.4, and only note here that time-dependent effects of this 
type have also been observed in copper single crystals by Kamentsky (1956) 
and by Beshers (1959). The latter author found that the amplitude- 
dependent decrement of pure copper crystals at temperatures above 150° 
decayed with time after excitation according to a law of the form of equation 
27, with a value of § for n. Thus the amplitude-dependent friction is a 
function, of the time for which the specimen has been vibrated at a high 
strain, amplitude and of the time elapsed since previous high-amplitude 
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vibration. Hence it is evident that any measurements of the amplitude- 
dependent internal friction must be treated with suspicion unless the 
possible existence of time-dependent effects has been investigated. 

Finally, we mention that other complicated effects have been, reported. 
Thus, fig. 25 shows the behaviour of an aluminium single crystal in which 
the friction may have either of two values at the same strain (Birnbaum 
1955). This comes about because on, increasing the drive voltage there 
is such a large increase in damping that the amplitude of the vibration, is 
actually reduced. 


Fig. 25 
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The internal friction of an aluminium single crystal at 126°x. As the force 
driving the crystal was increased, the friction rose so much that the 
strain amplitude fell (Birnbaum 1955). 


3.3.2. The effect of cold work 
Measurements by Read (1941) on copper single crystals show that small 
amounts of cold work cause an increase in the amplitude-dependent internal 
friction, this increase being monotonic for compressive loads up to 150 p.s.i. 
Read’s results have been plotted by Granato and Liicke (1956 b) in the form 
of In (A, <9) against 1/¢9, and are shown in fig. 26. They are seen to give a 
series of approximately parallel straight lines, deviating from linearity 
atthe lower amplitudes. These results have been interpreted by Granato 
and Liicke in the following way. The intercepts on the axis 1/e)=0 are 
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proportional to (ALy3/L,2), where A is the dislocation density, and Ly and 
L, are defined in §3.2 As all the lines have the same slope the value of 
L, appears to be independent of the degree of cold work. | One would 
expect that small amounts of cold work would create new dislocations 
rather than change the size of the existing net, so that Ly probably remains 


Fig. 26 
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Granato and Liicke plots of the internal friction of a copper single crystal 
measured by Read (1941). The lowest curve is for the undeformed 
crystal, and the higher curves are for successive applications of compres- 
sive loads of 60, 120 and 150 p.s.i. (Granato and Liicke 1956 b). 


fairly constant. Hence the value of the intercepts should increase with 
the increasing dislocation density consequent on cold work, as is observed. 
_ Nowick (1950 a, b) has also shown that the amplitude-dependent internal 
friction of copper is steadily increased by the prior application of compressive 
stresses up to 365 p.s.i. Similar effects have been observed in zine single 
crystals by Read and Tyndall (1946) and by Wert (1949). 
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Measurements by Weertman and Koehler (1953) on copper single crystals 
showed that, after an initial increase with small amounts of cold work, the 
amplitude-dependent internal friction went through a maximum value and 
then decreased with further deformation. After deformations of the order 
of 3000 p.s.i. the damping was practically independent of the strain ampli- 
tude for strains up to 10->. A similar decrease in the amplitude-dependent 
internal friction with increasing cold work has been observed by Caswell 
(1958) for a copper single crystal rolled by various amounts up to 4-8°%. 
Niblett (1956), Caswell (1958) and Paré (1958) also report that the internal 
friction, of strongly cold-worked copper shows very little amplitude 
dependence. 

The fact that the amplitude-dependent internal friction goes through a 
maximum value as a function of cold work is in agreement with the theory. 
According to Granato and Liicke (1956 a) the decrement should be propor- 
tional to AL,*. The initial increase in decrement associated with the 
increase in dislocation density is offset when, the density becomes so high 
that the mean network length Ly is reduced by further cold work. Since 
the cube of this term is involved, the decrement will eventually decrease 
with increasing cold work. Finally, when the dislocation density becomes 
so great that the mean network length becomes shorter than the mean 
separation of impurity atoms the unpinning process is no longer possible 
and no amplitude dependence is observed. 


3.3.3. The effect of purity 


The presence of impurities reduces the amplitude-dependent internal 
friction, as was shown, by Read and Tyndall (1946) for zinc single crystals, 
and by Marx and Koehler (1950) for copper single crystals. Weertman 
and Salkovitz (1955) investigated this effect in detail in single crystals of 
lead containing up to one per cent of bismuth, tin or cadmium. Figure 27 
shows their results for the lead-bismuth alloys at room temperature, as 
plotted by Granato and Liicke (1956 b) in the form of graphs of In (Az é,) 
against 1/e,. These plots give straight lines over the limited range of 
strain amplitudes involved, the slopes of the lines varying with the con- 
centration of impurities. According to equation, 25, the slope of this graph 
is (—Kya/L,), and therefore proportional to the concentration, of impurity 
atoms on the dislocations. The slopes of the lines in fig. 27 are in fair 
agreement with this requirement. 

The reduction of the amplitude-dependent internal friction of copper 
with increasing impurity concentration has also been observed by Weinig 
and Machlin (1956), Takahashi (1956), Caswell (1958) and Beshers (1959). 
Weinig and Machlin (1956) used polycrystalline copper wires containing 
up to 1% of aluminium or silicon; when plotted in the form of In (Ag ¢») 
against 1/e, their results give quite good straight lines, but the slopes of these 
lines do not change much as the impurity concentration is varied, in con- 
trast to those of Weertman and Salkovitz (1955). Takahashi (1956) has 
made measurements on polycrystalline copper containing small quantities 
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of aluminium, zinc or phosphorus. He found that the amplitude-depen- 
dent internal friction could be represented by a relation of the form 

Ay = Bey” CES Re LSE tee eee 
where the value of « increased with the concentration of impurity atoms, 
varying from approximately unity for pure copper to about 2-5 for copper 
containing 1° of zinc or phosphorus. Caswell’s (1958) results for copper 
single crystals containing up to 0-5% gold give curved plots of In (Ay ¢9) 
against 1/e, and so the effect of the impurity concentration on the slope 
cannot easily be judged. 

Fig. 27 
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Granato and Liicke plots of the internal friction of lead single crystals with 
varying concentrations of bismuth measured by Weertman and 
Salkovitz (1955). The concentrations of bismuth are 0-035, 0-053 and 


ee the samples 68, 48 and 86 respectively (Granato and Liicke 


3.3.4. The effect of frequency 


There is not much information available concerning the frequency 
dependence of the amplitude- -dependent internal friction. Read (1940) 
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measured the amplitude-dependent damping of a zinc single crystal at 
38 and 76ke/s and found an approximately inverse frequency dependence. 
Nowick (1950a) measured the amplitude-dependent internal friction of 
several copper single crystals at their fundamental frequencies (39 ke/s) 
and second harmonics; there is considerable scatter from specimen to 
specimen, but the results suggest that the damping may be independent of 
frequency. Measurements by Kamentsky (1956) on copper single crystals 
at various harmonies in the kilocycle frequency range are also somewhat 
scattered, but appear to show a tendency for the amplitude-dependent 
component of the internal friction to increase with increasing frequency. 
Hiki (1958) measured the internal friction of annealed single crystals of 
lead at their fundamental frequency (64 kc/s) and third harmonic, and found 
no frequency dependence in the amplitude-dependent component (fig. 28). 


Fig. 28 
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The amplitude-dependent friction of a lead single crystal at room temperature 
measured at two frequencies (Hiki 1958). 


According to Granato and Liicke (1956a) the amplitude-dependent 
internal friction should be independent of frequency. The experimental 
information is insufficient and too scattered either to verify or disprove this. 
The most satisfactory evidence in its support comes from the results of 
Hiki (1958). However, in his case the nature of the amplitude dependence 
observed does not agree very well with the theory of Granato and Licke, 
a plot of In (A, €y) against 1/¢) curving appreciably at the lower amplitudes. 
This discrepancy may be due to the fact that his decrement decreases with 
increasing amplitude at very low amplitudes, causing uncertainty in esti- 
mating a value for the amplitude-independent damping. 
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3.3.5. The modulus defect 


The modulus defect associated with amplitude-dependent friction is 
readily obtained by observing the change in modulus with amplitude. 
(Lf a resonant bar method is used, the modulus defect is related to the change 
in frequency by AZ/H=2Af/f.) Information is available for single crystals 
of zinc (Read 1940), aluminium (Chambers 1957) and copper (Kamentsky 
1956), and for dilute copper alloys (Takahashi 1956). The characteristic 
feature of each set of results is that the modulus defect associated with the 
amplitude-dependent damping is related to the damping so that 
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The change in modulus associated with the amplitude-dependent friction in 
several single crystals of aluminium (Chambers 1957). 


where 7 is a constant. Figure 29 shows measurements of modulus defect 
and decrement for different aluminium single crystals at various tempera- 
tures. The two functions are quite closely proportional with the factor r 
having a value of about 0-4. Takahashi gives values for r of the order of 
unity, while Kamentsky reports various values between, 0-15 and 6. 
According to Granato and Liicke (1956 a) the calculation, of the modulus 
change in a particular specimen is quite complicated, but leads to the 
conclusion that A#/E should be proportional to A y With a value of r of the 
order of unity. This relation is probably typical of all types of friction 
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arising from hysteresis loops in the static stress strain curve. (We note 

also that there is some evidence that the value of r depends on the orienta- 

sae - the crystal, although this is not predicted (Granato and Liicke- 
56 b).) 


Fig. 30 
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The internal friction of an aluminium single crystal measured at different 
temperatures and at ~15 ke/s (Chambers 1957). 
3.3.6. The effect of temperature 


There are two effects of temperature on the Granato and Liicke model. 
Firstly, the thermal energy at higher temperatures will aid the dislocation as 
it. attempts to break away from pinning points. Thus, the breakpoint 
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in the decrement-amplitude curve occurs at lower strain amplitudes with 
increase of temperature as may be seen, for example, in Chambers’ (1957) 
results on aluminium (fig. 30). From this shift it follows that the activation 
energy associated with the unpinning process is about 0-lev. However, the 
detailed effect of thermal activation on the amplitude-dependent decrement 
is difficult to calculate and is ignored by Granato and Liicke. 

The second effect of temperature will be to change the equilibrium con- 
centration of impurity atoms on the dislocations according to the relation, 
given by Cottrell (1948), 


Cx Cpexp (QUIET) Ts at oy On eee oa 


where C, is the mean concentration of impurities in the lattice, and @ is the 
interaction energy between a dislocation and an impurity atom. Since 
the value of L, is inversely proportional to C, the slopes of the lines obtained 
when, plotting In(A,, <9) against 1/e, should decrease with increasing 
temperature. Also, since this slope is proportional to the concentration 
of impurity atoms on, the dislocations, a plot of the logarithm of the slope 
against the inverse temperature should give a straight line of slope Q/k 
if the Cottrell pinning mechanism is operative. Figure 31 shows Chambers’ 
plot of In (A, €9) against 1/e) for a series of temperatures from 18°c to 
339°c. For temperatures below 200°c, the logarithms of the slopes of the 
lines plotted against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature give a 
straight line corresponding to an interaction energy of about 0-l2ev 
in reasonable agreement with the value deduced from the shift of the 
breakpoint. ; : 

Similarly, Weertman, and Salkovitz (1955) have made measurements at 
25°c, 152°c and 306°C on a single crystal of lead containing 0-058%, tin. 
An examination, of the temperature dependence of the breakpoint leads to 
an activation energy of 0-10 ev, while Granato and Liicke plots give a value 
of 0-11 ev (Granato and Liicke 1956 b). These values may be compared with 
the value of 0-044 ev from the Cottrell misfit formula. Other measurements 
above room temperature have been made by Wert (1949) on zine and by 
Kamentsky (1956) on copper. 

Almost all observations of amplitude-dependent friction arising from the | 
unpinning processes show that the damping increases with increasing strain 
amplitude and temperature ; however, the theory implies that eventually 
the friction must decrease again. As the amplitude is increased the value 
of AW in eqn. (23) will approach a limiting value corresponding to the un- 
pinning of all the dislocations, while o, will continue to increase. Also at 
sufficiently high temperatures so much thermal energy is available that the 
dislocations are virtually free of the pinning points all the time. Often 
this decrease in the friction will be obscured by other types of friction which 
occur at high stresses (§3.4) and high temperatures (§ 4). However, Hiki 
(1958) has observed that, while below room temperature the internal 
friction, of a lead single crystal increased with increasing amplitude, at 
higher temperatures it decreased with increasing amplitude (fig. 32). A 
similar temperature dependence has also been observed by Niblett and 
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Wilks (1959b) in a specimen of polycrystalline copper which had been 
extended 5:7% and then annealed for one hour at 475°c. The friction for 
three values of strain amplitude is shown in fig. 33; A, again, decreases 
with increasing temperature at the higher temperatures. 


Fig. 31 
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Granato and Liicke plots of the internal friction of the aluminium single crystal 
shown in fig. 30 (Chambers 1957). 


At lower temperatures, Caswell (1958) has measured the internal 
friction, of annealed copper single crystals from room temperature down to 
4°x, and his results are shown as a function of strain amplitude in fig. 19. 
When these results are plotted in the form of In (Aj, €9) against 1/«, they 
differ quite appreciably from straight lines, as shown in fig. 34. Although 
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these curves are steeper at the lower temperatures, in agreement with the 
theory, it is not possible to obtain quantitative data from them on account 
of their curvature. Curves of a similar type were obtained by Niblett and 
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he internal friction of a lead single crystal at various temperatures as a 
function of strain amplitude, measured at 64 ke/s (Hiki 1958). 


Wilks (1959 a) for polycrystalline copper between 20°K and room tempera- 
ture. Nowick (1950 a) also observed that the amplitude-dependent internal 
friction of copper single crystals increased with increasing temperature in 
the range from —49°o to 33°c, but his results also give curved plots of 
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In (Ag €9) against 1/e). (Similar curved plots are obtained from values for 
copper at room temperature reported by Barnes et al. (1958) and Thompson 
and Holmes (1956 b).) 


Fig. 33 
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The internal friction of a specimen of polycrystalline copper, extended 5-7°% 
and subsequently annealed for one hour at 475°c. Strain amplitudes; 
x9x10-?; 04:5x10-7; +2:2x10-7. 


3.3.7. The effects of quenching and irradiation and the Koster effect 


Both the amplitude-dependent and amplitude-independent damping of 
metals are reduced by quenching from a high temperature, and usually the 
faster the quenching the greater the reduction. This behaviour is illustrated 
by the results of Levy and Metzger (1955) in fig. 35, which shows the 
friction of a single crystal of aluminium annealed for one day at 640°c and 
_ then brought down to room temperature at various rates of cooling. (‘The 
decrement was measured after one to three days at room temperature to 
avoid certain time-dependent effects which we discuss later in this section.) 
The amplitude-dependent damping was considerably lower in air-cooled 
specimens than, in furnace-cooled ones, while the damping of water- 
quenched specimens was practically independent of the strain amplitude. 
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Rather similar results have been obtained by Roswell and N owick (1957) 
for polycrystalline gold cooled at various rates from 900°C, while measure- 
ments on, copper have been reported by Barnes et al. (1958). 


Fig. 34 
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Granato and Liicke plots for the internal friction of an annealed single crystal 
of copper (Caswell 1958). 

The main, change of state produced by quenching a metal is to introduce 
vacancies, the concentration being greater the higher the initial temperature 
and the faster the rate of quenching. Therefore, the reduction in A, 
appears to be due to quenched-in vacancies condensing on dislocations, as 
was suggested by Maddin and Cottrell (1955) to explain hardening conse- 
quent on quenching. These vacancies pin the dislocations and thus reduce 
the loop length and the internal friction. Although the results of Levy and 
Metzger give curved plots of In (A, €9) against 1/€9, the slopes of these curves 
suggest that L has been reduced by the quenching. 
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The amplitude-dependent friction is also reduced by irradiation, with 
either neutrons or y-rays. Measurements on copper with neutrons have 
been made by Thompson and Holmes (1956b), Barnes et al. (1958), and 
Barnes and Hancock (1958), and with y-rays by Barnes et al. (1958). Most 
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The decrement of an aluminium single crystal after various rates of cooling 
following anneals of one day at 640°c: FC, furnace cooled at 50°c hr-"; 
AC, cooled in still air; WQ, two specimens quenched in water (Levy 
and Metzger 1955). 


of these experiments were carried out at ambient temperature, but Barnes 
and Hancock also observed that when a copper single crystal was irradiated 
at 78°K, there was no decrease in, the friction, until the specimen, was allowed 
to rest for several hours at room temperature. All these results may be 
explained if we assume that the decrease of friction is due to vacancies pro- 
duced by the irradiation, which diffuse to the dislocations and pin, them. 
Measurements of electrical resistance (see, for example, Broom and Ham 
1957) suggest that vacancies are not mobile until about room temperature, 
hence irradiation at 78°K produces no effect unless followed by annealing. 
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The diffusion, of vacancies also seems to be responsible for the behaviour 
of the internal friction of metals subsequent to quenching. We have 
already mentioned that the values of the internal friction of quenched 
aluminium shown in fig. 35 were taken more than a day after the quenching, 
because at first the friction decreased with time and only slowly approached 
a steady value. Similar behaviour has been observed in quenched gold 
by Roswell and Nowick (1957). Immediately after the quenching the 
vacancies are distributed uniformly throughout the material and some time 
must elapse before they diffuse to the dislocations and reduce the friction. 

A somewhat related phenomenon concerns the behaviour of the internal 
friction of metals immediately after plastic deformation. In general, de- 
formation increases the friction, but subsequently the friction falls some- 
what and does not reach its equilibrium value until after about a day 
(Késter 1940). This effect is observed in both the amplitude-dependent 
and amplitude-independent friction, and in each case appears to be due to 
vacancies produced during the plastic deformation, diffusing to the dis- 
locations. Granato et al. (1958) have calculated how the value of A,, should 
vary with time assuming that the number of vacancies, n, which have 
diffused to dislocations after time t is given by the relation of Cottrell and 
Bilby (1949) 

n= Ant oot XS Mee or eee ere 


where 7, is the total number of vacancies, A the density of dislocations, and 
A a constant depending on the diffusion constant, the temperature and the 
interaction energy between, a vacancy and a dislocation. Using the theory 
of Granato and Liicke to calculate A,,, it is then found that the friction 
should decrease with time according to the law 


In, Ag = DENS) ihe ke tes SR ies Og 


where a and b are constants. The only detailed measurements are those of 
Gordon, and Nowick (1956) on sodium chloride (fig. 36). There are often 
considerable differences in the behaviour of dislocations in ionic crystals 
and metals (see, for example, Pratt (1957)), but the theory should probably 
apply. In fact, if one takes A,, in Gordon and Nowick’s experiment to be 
the difference of the two curves in figure 36, a plot of In A, against (23 gives a 
good straight line. 


3.4. Discussion 


The theory of Granato and Liicke generally gives a fair account of the 
dependence of A,, on strain amplitude, impurity concentration, tempera - 
ture, frequency, cold work, irradiation and quenching. The modulus 
defect is also of the predicted order. Thus, there is little doubt that their 
account of the amplitude-dependent friction is essentially correct. We 
now briefly discuss its limitations and other difficulties which still remain. 

As Granato and Liicke point out, their treatment is only valid for a cer- 
tain range of impurity concentration. In very pure specimens there are. 
no impurities to pin, the dislocations, and there will be no contribution to. 
Ay. However, as the length of dislocation line between network nodes is 
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of the order of 104 atomic diameters, and as impurities congregate pre- 
ferentially on dislocations, this limitation will only apply to extremely 
pure metals. In fact, all annealed metals seem to exhibit an amplitude - 
dependent friction. For high concentrations of impurities the length L, 
becomes small and A, tends exponentially to zero (eqn. (25)), and as is 
well known the friction of alloys tends to be independent of amplitude. 
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The internal friction and change in resonant frequency of a single crystal 
of sodium chloride at room temperature as a function of time after a 
_ deformation of 4:2% compression. The internal friction is measured at 

two strain amplitudes at ~85 ke/s (Gordon and Nowick 1956). 


The theory is also inapplicable at strain amplitudes sufficiently high to 
unpin the dislocations from all the impurity atoms each cycle. When this 
point is reached, increasing the strain amplitude does not affect the area 
of the hysteresis loop in the stress-strain curve which will remain constant ; 
hence, according to eqn. (23), the decrement will decrease with increasing 
amplitude, as has been observed by Hiki (1958). Often, however, at high 
strain, amplitudes other forms of dislocation motion are possible, and these 
give rise to an increasing friction. Thus, Mason (1956) has measured the 
friction of single crystals and polycrystalline specimens of lead and 
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aluminium of various purities at strain amplitudes in the range from 
10-* to 2x 10-8, Some typical results, on lead, are given in fig. 37: there 
appear to be three different amplitude regions: (1) below 10~°, where the 
decrement is independent of the strain amplitude, (2) between 10~° and 
about 2x 10-4, where the decrement increases with increasing amplitude 
in a reversible manner, and (3) above about 2 x 10-4, where the decrement 
increases very rapidly and irreproducibly, and the metal fatigues in a short 
time. Mason points out that the rapid increase in internal friction at the 
highest strain amplitudes is probably due to the dislocation loops cutting 
through the pinning dislocations and producing jogs, vacancies and 
Frank—Read loops. There is not much information on internal friction 
at such high strains, but rather similar behaviour has been observed by 
Baker (1957). 
Fig. 37 
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The internal friction of three samples of polycrystalline lead at room temperature 
as a function of strain amplitude measured at ~18 ke/s (Mason 1956). 
Perhaps the most extensive discrepancy between theory and experiment 
re the results for copper (§ 3.3.6), where there is considerable evidence 

Men's TAT Ahn pete Ms 2 : 
anato and Liicke plots of In (A,,€9) against 1/¢) do not give straight 


lines. Possibly this discrepancy arises when we resolve the observed 
decrement A into two components, 


A= Ay Agiot! Alia a etar fae (22) 
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and take A; to be a constant component equal to the total damping at 
very small strains. It may be that the term A, also increases with 
strain amplitude on account of the increase in loop lengths, in which case 
it becomes difficult to resolve the total friction into the two components 
A, and A, (Niblett and Wilks 1959a). Filmer et al. (1959) have pointed 
out that some of their measurements on aluminium single crystals at 
40ke/s give decrements which may be resolved into a component of the 
form A, =A + Bey where «, is the strain amplitude, and a second component 
A, which gives good Granato and Liicke plots. Unfortunately, there does 
not seem to be any theoretical basis for A, increasing linearly with strain 
amplitude. It would be particularly useful if this point could be cleared 
up because the temperature dependence of A,, is a matter of some interest, 
and the only extensive information on its behaviour at low temperatures 
is for copper. 

The only effect of temperature considered by Granato and Liicke is 
that of changing the concentration of impurities clustered round disloca- 
tions, and this accounts quite well for the temperature dependence observed 
in aluminium and lead above room temperature. However, there is the 
further effect that the thermal energy assists the applied stress and pro- 
duces more unpinning. At the higher temperatures, this is probably 
masked by the changing distribution of the impurities, but at sufficiently 
low temperatures the impurities will be immobile. In this case the 
temperature dependence of the friction should be quite different, and be 
determined only by the effect of the thermal energy on the unpinning 
process. There is as yet no treatment of this problem, which involves the 
same sort of difficulties as. we referred to in § 2.2.1. 

Granato and Liicke predict the absolute value of the friction (eqn. 
(25)) but it is difficult to verify this experimentally as the expression 
contains several quantities that can only be estimated. The extent of 
the agreement has been discussed by Granato and Liicke (1956 a,b, 1957) 
and by Granato ef al. (1958); we refer the reader to the original papers 
for details of the discussion. It seems that by making reasonable estimates 
of the various parameters, one obtains a friction of the correct order. 
Experimental results on the Koster effect permit a rather complete analysis 
for sodium chloride (Granato et al. 1958) and similar data would be welcome 
in the case of metals. 

In spite of these uncertainties it is clear that the distance between 
pinning points must be quite long. Thus, the radius of curvature of a 
dislocation with a line tension 7’ and Burgers vector b under an applied 
stress o, is readily shown to be T'/cb. If we now take 7'= }Gb’, it follows 
by simple geometry that the maximum displacement of a loop of length 
L is L?</4b where « is the strain. Hence, for a loop 10~*cm long and a 
strain amplitude of 10-6 the maximum displacement is ~ 10 A, and for a 
loop 10° cm long the displacement becomes 0.14. In order for Granato 
and Liicke’s theory to be applicable this displacement must be at least 
equal to the atomic spacing, which implies that there are dislocation loops 
in the crystals free of pinning points for distances of the order of 10-4cm. 
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Finally, without going into details, we note that Granato and Liicke’s 
treatment provides a basis for explaining many of the time-dependent 
effects observed when measuring amplitude-dependent friction (§ 3.3.1.). 
For example, Chambers observed that the friction increased when an 
aluminium single crystal was vibrated for several minutes at a constant 
strain amplitude, and that the friction subsequently assumed its original 
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Granato and Liicke plots of the internal friction at 60°C of an aluminium 
single crystal which had been vibrated at a comparatively high strain 
amplitude (~10~°) for 20 min. The curves correspond to the friction 
observed 12, 15 and 60 min after the high amplitude vibration ceased 
(Chambers 1957). (Both seales should be divided by 3.) ; 
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value after resting for a few hours. Figure 38 shows Granato and Liicke 
plots for the friction as measured at various times during the recovery 
process. ‘The increasing slopes of the lines as recovery proceeds indicate 
an increasing concentration of pinning points. During the initial excita- 
tion many of the dislocations are torn some distance away from pinning 
points (either impurity atoms or vacancies), and are subsequently repinned 
by the diffusion of the pinning points to the new positions of the dislocations. 
In addition the recovery often follows the course specified by eqn. (32) of 


§3.3.7, derived by Granato et al. (1958) for recovery after plastic 
deformation. 


§ 4. InTeRNaL Friction at High TEMPERATURES 
4.1. Introduction 


In the next two chapters we consider the friction which is independent 
of the strain amplitude. This type of friction may arise in several different 
ways, and considerable care is necessary in order to resolve a measured 
friction into its various components. Therefore we begin by considering 
a very characteristic form of friction observed at the higher temperatures. 
At sufficiently high temperatures, the amplitude-independent friction, A, 
begins to rise very rapidly with increasing temperature and follows a law 
of the type 

Nee aOXO a Kl wag wy Lol te sh 5) (38) 


so that a plot of In A, against 1/7’ gives a straight line whose slope gives a 
value of the activation energy Y. A typical result for aluminium obtained 
by Chambers (1957) is shown in fig. 39 ; the exponential relation sets in 
quite sharply at about 200°C. 


4.2. Experimental Observations 


Although an exponentially rising type of friction occurs in both single 
crystals and polycrystalline material, in the latter it is obscured by grain 
boundary relaxation, (see §1.4.2.). Therefore, we only consider measure- 
ments on single crystals. The most extensive investigation is that of 
Kamentsky (1956), who made measurements on 99:999°% copper up to 
750°c. His values of the friction as a function of strain amplitude are 
shown in fig. 40; at low amplitudes the friction is either almost constant 
or decreases slightly with increasing strain amplitude. (It may be noted 
that such a decrease was not observed by Chambers (1957) in apparently 
comparable experiments on aluminium.) For the moment we only con- 
sider the friction for values of strain less than, ¢,, the value above which 
the friction, begins to rise with increasing amplitude. 

Kamentsky emphasizes the need for care if one is to obtain reproducible 
results. Thus, while investigating the effect of temperature on the friction, 
the strain was never increased above the value ¢,, and the specimen was 
allowed to rest for two hours at each new temperature before taking a 
reading. In this way, Kamentsky claimed to obtain reproducible results 
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above 500°6, although at lower temperatures his values show considerable 
scatter. Some typical results of his are shown in fig. 41 as a plot of nA 
against 1/7’. The exponential region sets in at about 400°c, and on some 
curves there is a suggestion of a small peak at the highest temperatures at 
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The amplitude-independent internal friction of an aluminium single crystal as 
a function of temperature (Chambers 1957). 
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about 700°C. Below 400°c the decrement is much, less temperature- 


dependent and does not appear to arise from a thermally-activated process 
with a unique activation energy. 


Fig. 40 
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The internal friction of a copper single crystal as a function of strain amplitude 
at various temperatures measured at ~1450 c/s (Kamentsky 1956). 


4.2.1. The activation energy 


The activation energy associated with the friction is given by the slope of 
curves such as those in figs. 39 and 41. Kamentsky (1956) quotes energies 
for single crystals of pure copper ranging from 0-5 to 2 ev, although most of 
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his values are grouped around 0-9ev. Unfortunately, some of his data is 
rather scattered, and it is difficult to decide how much weight should be 
placed on the lowest and highest values. Beshers (1959), using similar 
material, has given values of about lev below 500°c and 0-8ev at higher 
temperatures. Both Beshers (1959) and Stevens (1957) doped copper 
single crystals with gold and nickel and found that although the friction at 
higher temperatures was reduced, the activation energy remained: 
unchanged. (At lower temperatures, below 400°c, the impurities 
appeared to be responsible for a peak in the friction-temperature curve 


which we discuss in § 5.4). 
Fig. 41 
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An apparently similar type of friction has been, observed in, aluminium 
by Chambers (1957) and by Birnbaum and Levy (1956), who reported 
energies of about 0-7ev. Friedel et al. (1955) working with polygonised 
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aluminium at frequencies of the order of 1 cycle per hour obtained values 
of about 1-6ev. For magnesium Chambers gives a value of 0-7ev, and 
for lead Weertman and Salkovitz (1955) quote 0-3 ev. | 


4.2.2. Dependence on frequency 


Measurements of the friction, as a function, of frequency have been made 
by Kamentsky (1956) and by Friedel et al. (1955). Kamentsky vibrated 
copper single crystals at their fundamental frequency and their second and 
third harmonics. Although his results are rather scattered (fig. 41), the 
friction appears to decrease with increasing frequency at a rate somewhat 
less rapid than the reciprocal of the frequency. Friedel et al., working with 
aluminium at extremely low frequencies, also found that the friction 
decreased with increasing frequency in a rather similar way. In addition 
the absolute values obtained by Friedel e¢ al. are very large. 


Fig. 42 
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The amplitude-independent internal friction (dotted line) and modulus defect 
(full line) of polygonised aluminium. Curves 1 measured at a frequency 
of 1 cycle in 48 min, curves 2 at 1 cycle in 15 sec (Friedel et al. 1955). 


4.2.3. The modulus defect 

The modulus defect at high temperatures has been estimated by noting 
that in the absence of a large internal friction, Young’s modulus is expected 
to vary linearly with temperature, (see for example Ludloff 1940). In 
the high temperature region a marked and increasing departure from 
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linearity sets in as the friction increases, and this deviation is used as a 
measure of the modulus defect. The results of Friedel et a/. on aluminium 
(fig. 42) show that the modulus defect has approximately the same 
temperature dependence as that of the friction. Kamentsky (1956) 
reports that for copper the variation of the defect with temperature may 
be characterized by an, activation energy whose value, depending on the 
specimen, varies from 0-4 to 1-2ev. This corresponds to a lesser depend- 
ence on temperature than is shown by the friction, but the scatter is rather 
large. Chambers (1957) characterises the temperature dependence of the 
modulus defect in aluminium by an activation energy of about 6-25ev, 
which is again much less than that associated with the friction. 


4.3. Theories and Discussion 


The experimental observations of the amplitude-independent friction at 
high temperatures clearly suggest that-in this region the mechanism 
responsible for the friction is characterized by an activation energy, which 
for copper is about 0-9ev. Most of the theoretical treatments assume 
that the friction arises because the dislocations, oscillating under the 
influence of the applied stress, create defects in the lattice. The decrement 
will be proportional to the number of defects created, and as thermal 
activation will play a large part in their creation it follows that the decre- 
ment should rise exponentially in the observed manner. ‘There are various 


possibilities concerning the nature of these defects. They may be jogs 


formed when, two dislocations cut through each other, or they may be 
vacancies formed by the motion of jogged dislocations (Birnbaum and Levy 
1956, Kamentsky. 1956, Weertman 1957). On the above picture the 
friction arises by what is essentially a relaxation process. At low tem- 
peratures there is no probability of creating defects and therefore no 
friction; at the highest temperatures the defects will be created by thermal 
energy alone and again there will be no friction. Such a relaxation model 
accounts at least approximately for the observed amplitude independence, 
the observed frequency dependence, the temperature dependence, and 
the possibility of a maximum in the friction at high temperatures. 

Friedel et al. (1955) have pointed out that the temperature dependence 
of the friction often implies (particularly in their own experiments) that 
more than one activation energy is involved. They also suggest that an 
additional loss of energy may arise if a dislocation has to move an atmos- 
phere of impurity atoms along with it through the lattice. Kamentsky 
(1956) has considered the amplitude dependence of the friction in some 
detail and suggests that the friction rises at the higher strain amplitudes 
because the applied stress aids the unpinning of dislocations from jogs or 
other pinning points. This author also accounts for the initial decrease 
of the decrement with increasing strain shown in fig. 40. If we write 
A=AW/2W (see eqn. (2)), then the total energy W increases as the square 
of the strain amplitude, and the energy loss per cycle, AW, depends on 
the strain o through an exponential term of the form A exp { —(Q—ao)/kT?, 
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where « is some constant. At sufficiently low strains this term will not 
vary much with strain, so that the net result is that initially the decrement 
decreases with increasing strain. 

Rather different accounts of the friction have been given by Weertman 
and by Mason. According to Weertman (1957) the essential feature 
of the situation is that the vibrating loops of dislocation move in 
the stress field of randomly distributed impurity atoms (Mott and 
Nabarro 1948). As the temperature rises, thermal activation permits 
the dislocations to move more rapidly through the stress field; their 
velocity depends exponentially on the temperature, and decreases with 
impurity concentration. The viscous damping of the vibrating dislocations 
is proportional to their velocity (see $5.2), and the decrement rises 
rapidly with increasing temperature, and varies inversely with the applied 
frequency. As we discuss in more detail in § 5.2, such a treatment is only 
applicable to not too pure material, for the maximum displacements of 
the dislocations need to be considerably greater than the wavelength of 
the stress field. Mason (1958) has proposed that the energy loss associated 
with the friction comes about when two adjacent vibrating loops of dis- 
location, break away from their common, pinning point. The consequent 
exchange of energy between the two loops takes place irreversibly and gives 
rise todamping. However, any such mechanism should give an activation 
energy similar to that involved when, dislocations are unpinned by an 
applied stress, and as we saw in § 3 this is of the order of only 0-lev. 

At present the most satisfying explanation, of the high temperature 
friction is that the moving dislocations create defects in the lattice. 
However, more work is needed in order to establish the precise nature of 
the defects. It is quite probable that more that one type of defect is 
involved, but this can only be resolved by more detailed measurements. 
There is also a further point of difficulty in that on such a theory one would 
expect the activation energy associated with the modulus defect to be the 
same as that associated with the friction. Although this is observed by 
Friedel et al., Kamentsky and Chambers report activation energies for 
the modulus defect considerably lower than for the friction. As the 
measurements are somewhat difficult ones, further experimental informa- 
tion would be of interest. 


§ 5. AmpLirupE-INDEPENDENT INTERNAL Friction at Low 
STRAIN AMPLITUDES 


We now discuss the amplitude-independent internal friction which is 
observed at low strain amplitudes and not too high temperatures. That 
is, we consider temperatures below about 400°K where the contribution 
from the thermally-activated processes discussed in, the previous chapter 
should be negligible. In the majority of cases, the friction increases with 
rising temperature, but occasionally peaks are observed in the friction— 
temperature curve. It appears probable that these peaks are due to 
different mechanisms from those responsible for the friction which 
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varies monotonically with temperature. In the next three sections we 
consider the latter friction in some detail, and finally discuss the peaks 
more briefly in § 5.4. 


5.1. Experimental Observations 


The experimental facts regarding the strain-independent friction at 
moderate temperatures are probably less well established than is the case 
with the previous types of friction, particularly the evidence concerning 
the dependence of the friction on frequency. This uncertainty arises in 
part because many of the early investigators did not indicate whether 
the observed decrement contained any amplitude-dependent component. 
If the measured decrement is small, there is always a serious possibility 
that background losses in the apparatus may be significant, and there 
may be appreciable contributions to the damping from the thermoelastic 
effect and other processes mentioned in § 1.4. Therefore, we consider 
only those measurements in which the friction has been demonstrated to 
be independent of strain amplitude, and has a value sufficiently large 
(A~ 10-4 or greater) that it probably exceeds losses from other causes. 


5.1.1. The effect of temperature 


We consider only experiments on annealed metals, as the low amplitude 
decrement in cold-worked metals is strongly affected by the presence of 
the Bordoni peak (see chapter 2). We also ignore the grain-boundary 
relaxation peak observed in polycrystalline metals in the range between 
200°c and 500° (see § 1.4.2). Figure 41, taken from Kamentsky (1956), 
shows values of A, plotted as the logarithm of the decrement against the 
inverse temperature. It is seen that the exponential region ceases at 
about 400°c, and that at lower temperatures the friction is much less 
dependent on the temperature. Below 400°c the graph does not seem to 
be straight enough to determine an activation energy, but Kamentsky 
concluded that if such an energy existed it was less than 0-05ey. | 

Kamentsky’s measurements extend down to room temperature and 
measurements at lower temperatures have been made on annealed copper 
by Caswell (1958), by Niblett and Wilks (1959 a) and by Thompson and 
Holmes (1959). Caswell (1958) measured pure. annealed copper single 
crystals from 4°K to room temperature, and found that the low amplitude 
decrement increased monotonically with increasing temperature over 
the whole range. The decrement did not appear to be a simple function 
of temperature; the graph of decrement against temperature was in 
general concave upwards, approaching a linear form at the lower tem- 
peratures. Thompson and Holmes (1959) have also obtained rather 
similar results in an annealed single crystal (fig: 43). Niblett and Wilks 
(1959a), working with polycrystalline material, found the friction to be 


roughly proportional to the temperature between 20°K and room 
temperature. 
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An increase of A, with increasing temperature has also been observed 
in copper single crystals between —49°c and 33°c by Nowick (1950a), 
in zinc single crystals between, —76°c and 145°C by Wert (1949), and in 
lead single crystals between 200°K and 330°K by Hiki (1958). (Hiki also 
observed that below 200°K the decrement was almost independent of the 
temperature.) Finally, we mention that dilute alloys sometimes exhibit 
peaks in the curves of friction versus temperature in the region of 100° 
or 200°C, and we return to these in § 5.4. 
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The amplitude-independent internal friction and resonant frequency of a copper 
single crystal before and after neutron irradiation at room temperature 
(Thompson and Holmes 1959). 


5.1.2. The effect of frequency 


There is not a great deal of experimental evidence on the frequency 
dependence of the amplitude-independent friction, and what there is 
appears at first sight to be somewhat inconsistent. Hiki (1958) measured 
the friction of two lead single crystals at their fundamental frequency 
(64ke/s) and third harmonic (192ke/s), and found that the amplitude- 
independent component of the decrement was directly proportional ae 
the frequency in the temperature range from 140 K to about 220 K 
(fig. 44). Hikata and Truell (1957) report that the internal friction of 
aluminium is approximately proportional to the frequency at 5 and 10 
Mc/s. On the other hand, Nowick (1950 a) measured the amplitude- 
independent decrement of copper single crystals at their fundamental 
frequency (39ke/s) and second harmonic (78ke/s). His results were 
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scattered, but showed no significant variation with frequency. Takahashi 
(1956) measured polycrystalline copper at room temperature at various 
frequencies between 1 and 10 ke/s, and found that the amplitude- 
independent internal friction was practically independent of frequency. 


Fig. 44 
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The amplitude-independent internal friction of two lead single erystals as a 

function of temperature at two frequencies (Hiki 1958). . 
Bordoni et al. (1959) observed little change for polyerystalline copper 
between 1:8kc/s and 6-5Me/s. Again, the magnitude of the friction 
observed by Weinig and Machlin (1956) in polyerystalline 99-999% 
copper at a frequency of about one cycle per second is as great as nae 
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values of the friction obtained in the kilocyele range. It is difficult to 
obtain absolute values of the damping in the megacycle region where 
measurements are generally made using a pulse technique, but what 
evidence there is (Mason 1958) suggests that the friction is of the same 
order as at lower frequencies. Thus it seems that the low amplitude 
damping either increases slightly with increasing frequency or is 
frequency-independent. We also mention measurements by Granato 
and Truell (1956) on germanium single crystals at frequencies from 5 to 
300 Mc/s in which the internal friction is approximately proportional to 
the frequency. However, germanium is a semi-conductor, and. these 
results may not be typical of metals. 


5.1.3. The effect of cold work 


Small amounts of plastic deformation increase the amplitude- 
independent internal friction of copper single crystals at room temperature 
(Nowick 1950a,b, Thompson and Holmes 1959). Caswell (1958) has 
shown, that cold work increases the decrement over the entire temperature 
range from 4° to 300°K. The measurements of Weertman and Koehler 
(1953) on copper single crystals and of Niblett (1956) on polycrystalline 
copper indicate that the friction goes through a maximum value with : 
increasing cold work. Other investigators, e.g. Hirone et al. (1955), have 
also observed such a maximum, but do not give sufficient information to 
show whether their results are for amplitude-independent or amplitude- 
dependent damping. It has also been found that the order of a few parts 
per cent deformation of copper introduces a peak in the friction- 
temperature curve at about 200°K (see § 5.4). 

After plastic deformation it is generally found that the amplitude- 
independent friction decays somewhat over a period of a few hours, 
before taking up a steady value. This is the so-called Koster effect which 
is also exhibited by the amplitude-dependent friction as discussed in 
§3.3.7. The effect has been observed in brass and steel by Forster and 
Koster (1937), in brass by Késter and Rosenthal (1938), in aluminium 
by Koster (1940), and in iron by Késter (1940-41). More recently, 
measurements have been made on zine by Alers (1955), on aluminium 
by Hikata et al. (1956) and on sodium chloride by Gordon and Nowick 
(1956). 


5.1.4. The effect of purity 

In general the addition of small amounts of impurity reduces the low- 
amplitude internal friction. For example, Marx and Koehler (1950) 
showed that annealing a copper single crystal for 20 hours in hydrogen, 
at 1000°c caused the amplitude-independent decrement to be an order of 
magnitude smaller than in a vacuum-annealed crystal. Similarly the 
addition, of small amounts of gold to copper single crystals considerably 
reduces the friction, both in the annealed state (Beshers 1959) and when, 
plastically deformed (Paré 1958). Takahashi (1956) has reported that the 
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amplitude-independent friction of polycrystalline copper containing small 
quantities of aluminium, zinc or phosphorus decreases as a power function 
of the concentration of the solute atoms. 

In some cases, other investigators have found no systematic dependence 
of the friction on impurity concentration. For example, Weertman and 
Salkovitz (1955) observed that the amplitude-independent internal 
friction of lead single crystals containing up to one per cent of bismuth, 
tin or cadmium varied with the impurity concentration in an apparently 
random manner. However, this scatter may be due to differences in the 
previous history of the specimens, for Kamentsky (1956) and others have 
noted that A, is very sensitive to small amounts of cold work caused by 
handling the specimens. Caswell (1958) found no systematic dependence 
of the decrement on impurity concentration in copper single crystals 
containing up to 0:5% gold, but the interpretation of these results is 
difficult as the gold-bearing specimens exhibit a broad peak in the 
friction-temperature curve at about 180°K. 


5.1.5. The effects of irradiation and quenching 


Neutron, irradiation reduces the amplitude-independent friction in 
copper single crystals (Thompson and Holmes 1956a,b, 1959, Barnes 
and Hancock 1958), and in polycrystalline copper (Barnes et al. 1958). 
The latter authors observed similar reductions in the decrement after 
irradiation with y-rays or quenching. Roswell and Nowick (1957) found 
that the friction of polycrystalline gold was much lower after quenching 
from 900°c than after cooling slowly from this temperature. (On the 
other hand, Caswell (1958) found that quenching a copper single crystal 
from 1000°C increased the friction at room temperature by a factor 5.) 

The most detailed studies of the effect of neutron irradiation are those 
of Thompson, and Holmes, and figure 43 shows values of the decrement 
and resonant frequency of a copper single crystal before and after irradia- 
tion. These authors also observed the friction of copper single crystals 
in situ in a nuclear reactor while undergoing neutron irradiation. In 
this way, they obtained curves of the friction as a function of total 
neutron, flux (fig. 45), which we discuss later in §5.3.1. All these experi- 
ments are of particular interest in that they yield information as to the 
modulus defect associated with the friction, which is otherwise rather 
difficult to obtain. The large reduction in the friction produced by 
neutron, irradiation, is accompanied by an increase in Young’s modulus ; 
and one can, associate the decrease in friction with the change in modulus. 


5.2. Theories of the Internal Friction 


We now briefly review the various theories which have been, put forward 
to account for the amplitude-independent friction at low and medium 
temperatures. Most of these treatments regard the friction as arising 
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from a viscous-like damping of dislocations set in motion by the oscillating 
stress. According to Koehler (1952) lengths of dislocation, between two 
pinning points (either impurity atoms or nodes in the dislocation, network) 
vibrate with the applied stress in the manner of a stretched string. The 
equation of motion of such a line is of the form 
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Fig. 45 
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The internal friction and Young’s modulus of a copper single crystal as a function 
of the time of neutron irradiation in a pile at ambient temperature 
(Thompson and Holmes 1956 b). 


where y is the lateral displacement at a position x along the length, A the 
effective mass per unit length, B the damping force per unit length, C 
the line tension, associated with the dislocation, b the Burgers vector, and 
o, sin wt the resolved component of the applied stress in, the glide plane of 
the dislocation. The resonant frequency usually is of the order of 
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100 Me/s, and for all frequencies with which we are concerned the damping 
is proportional to the frequency. In this case, Granato and Liicke 


1956 a) show that 4 
( ) Ne —— (35) 
mC 
OA Lt 
nd (28) No 
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where Q is an orientation factor, A the dislocation density, L the mean 
length of a vibrating loop and w the frequency. ¢, and f, are constants 
which take account of the fact that there is a distribution of loop lengths, 
and that the longer lengths contribute disproportionately to the friction. 
Thus, for a delta function distribution, ¢, and f, are both unity, but for 
an, exponential distribution corresponding to a random distribution of 
pinning points f;=120 and t,=6. 

The damping constant B was first estimated by Eshelby (1949), who 
showed that a dislocation oscillating under an applied stress sets up 
temperature gradients which are responsible for an irreversible flow of 
heat. Another calculation by Leibfried (1950) estimated the loss 
associated with the interaction between a moving dislocation and the 
thermal vibrations of the crystal lattice. The damping given, by Leib- 
fried’s mechanism is considerably greater than that given by Eshelby’s; 
Granato and Liicke (1956b) quote values of B of the order of 10-4 and 
10-*c.g.s. units for the two treatments. Nabarro (1951) has also 
investigated the problem in some detail and concludes that while Leib- 
fried’s result is correct in form, it is numerically somewhat high. The 
dissipation, of energy by moving dislocations has also been treated by 
Seitz (1950) and Hart (1955). 

Other mechanisms to account for the amplitude-independent friction 
have been proposed by Eshelby and by Weertman. Eshelby (1949) 
regards the dislocations as oscillating in the potential wells associated 
with the Peierls force, and being damped by a similar viscous-like 
reaction to that discussed above. However, the displacements of the 
dislocations on this model are much smaller than on the string model, 
and the friction correspondingly less. A quite different approach has 
been given by Weertman (1955) and Weertman and Salkovitz (1955); 
these authors assume that the only restraint on a dislocation in a crystal 
is the stress field associated with impurity atoms. Consider a dislocation 
lying at the bottom of a potential trough in the stress field. On applying 
a stress the dislocation, will move reversibly up to the crest of a potential 
hill, but on reaching the top will rush down the other side irreversibly. 
The stress-strain curve will show a hysteresis loop because each potential 
gradient is traversed reversibly in one direction and irreversibly in the 
other. The resulting friction and modulus defect are given by 
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where A is the wavelength of the stress field, and o,, the average height 
of the stress barriers, as given, by Mott (1952). Although this is a possible 
mechanism, it has two serious limitations. Firstly, the displacement of 
the dislocations must be greater than the wavelength of the stress field, 
which in 99-999% pure material will be of the order of 50 atomic diameters. 
In fact, the displacements of the dislocations are limited by their line 
tensions, and for strains of the order of 10~* are probably equal to only a 
few atomic diameters (see §3.4.). Thus, the present mechanism is not 
applicable to high purity material, nor to measurements at low oscillating 
strains (Granato and Liicke 1956a, Weertman and Salkovitz 1956). A 
second criticism is that while the amplitude-independence of the friction 
arises quite naturally on the string model, we should in general expect a 
hysteresis mechanism to lead to an amplitude-dependent friction. In 
Weertman’s theory this is avoided as a result of an integration over a 
statistical distribution of dislocations all with different positions (and 
energies) in the stress field. However, slightly different distributions 
would probably lead to a friction which is a function of strain amplitude. 


5.3. The Vibrating String Model 


Jn this section we consider to what extent the amplitude-independent 
friction may be accounted for by the vibrating string model. 


5.3.1. Dependence on loop length 


A characteristic feature of the vibrating string model is that if all the 
loops have the same length, /, then the modulus defect is proportional 
to l? and the decrement to 1°. In fact, the loop lengths will have some 
sort of random distribution and most authors assume that the number of 
loops with length between / and /+ dl is given by 


Ndl= A exp(—YL)dl ee Vea hes' (52) 
where A is the density of dislocations and L the average length. ‘To 
obtain values for the decrement and modulus defect, it is necessary to 
integrate over all loop lengths; one then finds that the modulus defect 
is proportional to L? and the decrement to L* as in eqns. (35) and (36). 
We now describe several experiments which suggest that the friction 
and modulus defect often depend on the loop lengths in this way. 

Thompson and Holmes (1956a,b) have analysed their experiments in 
which the friction of copper single crystals was reduced by neutron 
irradiation (§5.1.5) by assuming that the neutrons produce point defects 
which diffuse to the dislocations and shorten the loop lengths. By 
assuming that all neutron collisions are equally likely to produce pinning, 
and an initial distribution of loop lengths given by eqn. (24), they show 
that the measured modulus, Hy, after a time of irradiation ¢ should be 
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where E,, is the purely elastic part of the modulus, E, is the value of the 
modulus at t=0, y is a constant and nvt the integrated neutron flux. 
Equation (39) is a relation between #,, and ¢ containing effectively three 
constants, H,, Hy and ynv, which may be determined by solving for three 
spot values of #,, and ¢ taken from experimental results such as those in 
fig. 45. The relation (39) may now be verified by plotting 


Ey,—-E Ey, -£#. 
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against In(1+ynvt), and such a plot is shown in fig. 46. Over a large 
part of the experiment, the points lie on a line with the expected slope 
of —2. 

Thompson and Holmes also show that if the friction arising from a single 
loop of length / is proportional to /”, then the decrement, A, after time ¢ 
is given by 

A-—A,_ A,—A, 1 
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where A, is the friction at t=0, and A, is the value to which the friction 
tends for an infinitely long irradiation. A, and A, are determined 
experimentally and ynv is known from the measurements of the modulus 
defect; therefore eqn. (40) is a relation, between A and ¢ in terms of only 
one unknown m, which may be found by plotting 


Besse) 


against In(1+ynvt). Such a plot is shown in fig. 46; it is quite a good 
straight line with a slope of —4 corresponding to the expected value of 
m=5. Thus, these results are quite consistent with the dependence of 
the modulus defect and friction predicted by the vibrating string model. 
(However, it must be remembered that the analysis has to assume an 
expression for the initial distribution of lengths, and, as Thompson and 
Holmes (1956 b) point out, slightly different interpretations are possible.) 

A rather similar type of analysis has been made by Granato et al. (1958) 
of the decrease in the amplitude-independent friction during the first 
few hours after a specimen has been plastically deformed. This behaviour 
is another example of the so-called Késter effect which we described in 
§ 3.3.7 in connection with the amplitude-dependent damping. Granato 
et al. assume that the friction A, arises from a vibrating string mechanism 
and that the decrease is due to point defects, such as vacancies, produced 
during the deformation. Subsequently, the defects diffuse to the dis- 
locations where they shorten, the loop lengths and thus reduce the friction. 
By assuming that the defects diffuse according to the Cottrell—Bilby 
(1949) relation given in eqn. (31), Granato et al. derive expressions for 
the consequent decrease in loop lengths and hence for the friction and 


modulus defect as a function of time. Their results are shown in arbitrary 
units by the full lines in fig. 47, 
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It is a little difficult to compare these curves with the experimental 
results, because the friction and modulus defect change rapidly immediately 
after deformation; also the absolute magnitudes involved depend on 
parameters such as the dislocation density and impurity concentration, 
which are not at all well-known. Measurements of this effect have been 
made on zine by Alers (1955), on copper by Smith (1953), on aluminium 
by Hikata et al. (1956), and Koster (1940), and on sodium chloride by 
Gordon and Nowick (1956). Figure 47, taken, from Granato et al. (1958) 
shows that all these results may be normalized so that they exhibit the 
predicted dependence on time shown by the full curves in the diagram. 
Granato ef al. also analyse the results of Gordon and Nowick on sodium 
chloride and of Smith on the modulus of copper in more detail; again 
there is quite good agreement with the theory. 


Fig. 46 
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Comparison of the theoretical and experimental dependence of the internal 
friction and)Young’s modulus of a copper single crystal on the time of 
neutron irradiation; see text (Thompson and Holmes 1956 a). 


5.3.2. Dependence on temperature 

There is not a great deal of either experimental or theoretical 
information as to how the amplitude-independent friction behaves as a 
function, of temperature; in particular there is little experimental evidence 
as to how the viscous damping constant B in the equation, of motion of a 
dislocation depends on temperature. Thompson and Holmes (1959) 
have analysed their results on a copper single crystal shown in fig. 43 by 
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assuming that the changes in modulus and decrement (AB; and Aj) 

on irradiation are due to a suppression of the motion of dislocations. 
° °. 

As is shown in fig. 48 it appears that between 100 and 300°K these 


quantities increase rapidly and are so related that 
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The changes in internal friction and Young’s modulus as a function of time 
following plastic deformation. 'The full lines are theoretical curves as 
described in text. The points correspond to various measurements on 
copper, zinc, aluminium and sodium chloride. Both the horizontal and 
vertical scales have been normalized for each specimen. (8 is a parameter 
determining the recovery.) (Granato et al. 1958). 


(This nomenclature differs slightly from that used by Thompson and 
Holmes which is rather confusing.) These authors suggest that the 
friction increases with rising temperature because the thermal energy is 
able to free the dislocations from more pinning points and thus increase 
the effective lengths of the loops. The relation between the modulus 
defect and the friction follows naturally as (AH/Z) ,cL? and A,ocL*. Such 
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a correlation is difficult to explain otherwise; for example, it could not 
arise solely from the temperature dependence of the viscous damping 
coefficient, for this coefficient affects only the friction and not the modulus 
defect. (In addition Thompson and Holmes deduce a 7? temperature 
dependence for this friction which is close to their experimental values, but 
the exact form of this dependence will depend on the distribution of 
the pinning points.) 


Fig. 48 
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The change in modulus and internal friction (AH; and A,) of a copper single 
crystal after neutron irradiation, plotted as (AH,/H)? and A, in arbitrary 
units against absolute temperature (see text). The solid line is a 7? 
curve (Thompson and Holmes 1959). 


5.3.3. Dependence on frequency 


The vibrating string model leads to the conclusion that, except at very 
high frequencies of the order of 100 Mc/s, the damping should be propor- 
tional to the frequency. However, such a dependence has only been 
observed in two sets of experiments, those of Hiki (1958) and of Hikata 
and Truell (1957), and the results discussed in §5.1.2 show that the 
observed dependence is often much weaker. There are, of course, 
difficulties in determining damping over a wide range of frequencies, as a 
given specimen, can usually only be vibrated over a small range of 
harmonics. (Also if a specimen vibrates at a different harmonic, the 
maximum strain occurs at different parts of the specimen which may not 
have an entirely homogeneous distribution of dislocations.) In addition 
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Granato and Liicke (1957) have drawn attention to an effect of orientation 
which might reduce the dependence for frequencies of the order of 100 ke/s. 
Even allowing for all this, it seems that the amplitude-independent 
friction in many metals varies much less rapidly than the first power of 
the frequency. 

A possible explanation of this discrepancy arises from the fact that the 
treatments of the string model ignore the effects of thermal fluctuations 
(Wilks 1959). As discussed in §5.3.2 there is evidence that A; may 
increase with rising temperature because the increasing thermal energy 
is able to free the dislocations from more pinning points and thus increase 
the effective lengths of the loops (Thompson and Holmes 1959). The 
number of thermal fluctuations per second sufficient to free a dislocation 
from a given pinning point will be independent of the frequency of the 
applied stress. Therefore the probability of a dislocation being unpinned 
from this point in a given, cycle is inversely proportional to the applied 
frequency. Hence the effective value of the term L* may decrease with 
increasing frequency, so that A, varies less rapidly than the first power 
of the frequency. The magnitude of this unpinning effect will depend 
quite critically on the state of the specimen, particularly on the nature 
and amount of the impurities, and for a complete discussion one needs 
measurements of both A, and A,, together with the modulus defect for the 
same specimen over fairly wide ranges of temperature and frequency, 
but no such measurements are yet available. 


5.3.4. Summary 


The amplitude-independent friction depends qualitatively on impurity 
content and cold work as one would expect from the theory. Impurities 
reduce the effective loop lengths and hence the friction ; cold work increases 
the dislocation density A rapidly at first, but also reduces the loop length 
L so that the decrement first increases and then decreases. The apparent 
dependence of the decrement and modulus defect on loop length is in 
quite good agreement with the predictions of the model. More informa- 
tion is required about the temperature dependence. 

The position regarding the dependence of the friction on frequency is 
still somewhat obscure. It is possible that the predicted proportionality 
between decrement and frequency is masked by orientation effects or by 
a dependence of the effective loop lengths on, frequency. More experi- 
mental data is required to clarify this position. Finally we note that an 
important corollary of the string model is that a plot of friction versus 
frequency in the megacycle region should exhibit a maximum ata frequency 
comparable with the resonant frequency of the vibrating dislocation, 
see for example Granato and Liicke (1956a). These authors estimate 
that the peak will occur at a frequency of the order of 100 Me/s, and 
measurements by Dobbs et al. (1959) on germanium give some indication 
of such a peak at about 500 Mc/s. However, Lamb et al. (1959) have found 
that the ultrasonic absorption of silicon, which varies with frequency in a 
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similar manner to that of germanium, is independent of the dislocation 
density over a wide range. Thus it is not certain whether dislocations are 
responsible for the attenuation observed by Dobbs et al. 


Fig. 49 
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The internal friction of an as-grown single crystal of aluminium measured 
at steadily increasing temperatures (Birnbaum and Levy 1956). 


It is clear that more experiments are needed before one can say definitely 
if this amplitude-independent friction arises wholly or in part from a 
vibrating string model, and whether other mechanisms are involved. It is 
also particularly difficult to make a good estimate of the magnitude of the 
friction to be expected in any given specimen, because the number and 
lengths of the dislocation loops are unknown and there is no generally 
accepted value for the damping constant B. The most complete analysis 
of this type of friction has been made by Granato et al. (1958) using the 
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experimental data of Gordon and Nowick (1956) for both the modulus 
defect and decrement of sodium chloride, including observations of the 
Koster effect. These authors showed that the friction could be accounted 
for by selecting reasonable values for all the parameters, and similar 
experiments and analyses for the friction of metals would be valuable. 


5.4. Miscellaneous Peaks 


As we mentioned in, §5.1, the friction discussed in the two preceding 
sections generally rises with increasing temperature, but sometimes the 
curve of amplitude-independent friction versus temperature exhibits a 
maximum. This is usually an indication that friction is also arising by 
some quite different mechanism, and we briefly mention some of the more 
characteristic features which have been observed. 


Fig. 50 
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The amplitude-independent internal friction of a polycrystalline specimen 
strained 5:3% (Niblett and Wilks 1957). 


Figure 49, taken from Birnbaum and Levy (1956), shows the decrement 
of an ‘as grown.’ single crystal of aluminium as a function of temperature 
obtained by steadily raising the temperature of the specimen; a series af 
sharp peaks is superposed on a monotonically rising background. How- 
ever, on repeating the whole measurement again only the smooth back- 
ground curve was observed; thus the heating treatment during the first 
series of measurements was sufficient to anneal out the structure respon - 
sible for the peaks. Similar behaviour has been reported in aluminium 
by Filmer et al. (1958) and in copper by Kamentsky (1956), Caswell 
(1958) and Paré (1958). The fact that these sharp peaks are often, 
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removed by annealing suggests that they may be due to an unstable 
dislocation configuration. However, an explanation is difficult owing to 
their lack of reproducibility: experiments have so far failed to reveal the 
conditions necessary for their existence. 

Stevens (1957) has shown that the presence of small additions of the 
order of 0-1 parts per cent of nickel or gold in copper single crystals reduces 
the friction and also produces a peak in, the decrement versus temperature 
curve at a temperature of about 200°c. There is not at present very much 
information on these peaks, although Stevens’ results suggest that the 
friction decreases with increasing frequency. Quite possibly the peak 
arises from a relaxation process of the type suggested by Friedel ef al. 
(1955) in which the motion, of the dislocations is impeded by impurity 
atoms condensed on, to them, as discussed in § 4.3. 

Several authors working at kilocycle frequencies have observed a peak 
in the friction versus temperature curve of cold-worked copper in the 
region of 200°K as shown in fig. 50 (Niblett and Wilks 1957, Paré 1958, 
Thompson and Holmes 1959, Bruner 1959).. Measurements by Baxter 
and Wilks (unpublished) at about 1¢/s show that at this frequency the 
peak is shifted to about 150°K. If we plot all these results in the form of 
Inf against 1/7',,, where f is the frequency of the oscillations and 7’, the 
temperature of the peak, we obtain quite a good straight line, whose 
slope corresponds to an, activation energy of 0-3ev. 

As we mentioned in § 2.4, the peak in large-grained copper is removed by 
an, anneal at 100°c, whereas the Bordoni peak only anneals at tempera- 
tures of the order of 300°c. Therefore this peak must arise by a different 
mechanism, and a possible one is that put forward by Bruner (1959) 
to account (incorrectly as we believe) for the Bordoni peaks. This 
mechanism was described in § 2.4; the essential idea is that if a vacancy 
is situated in a plane lying immediately above or below a dislocation 
extended into partials, there will be two equilibrium positions of the 
dislocation with the vacancy above one or the other partial. The friction 
then arises from a relaxation mechanism in which the dislocation is dis- 
placed from one equilibrium position to the other. Such a mechanism 
would acconnt for the peak, and also for the fact that it anneals out at 
about 100°c as the vacancies would then, be mobile and diffuse out. One 
would also expect that the peak could be produced by introducing 
vacancies either by neutron irradiation or quenching. In fact Thompson. 
and Holmes (1959) have given results for the friction of an irradiated 
single crystal in which the peak is only obviously present after the 
irradiation (fig. 43). 
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. § 1. INTRODUCTION 


WHEN the flow properties and theory of liquid helium II were last reviewed 
in this journal (Atkins 1952, Dingle 1952), wave propagation, and reversible 
flow phenomena had already found a satisfactory explanation in, Landau’s 
(1941, 1947) theory. According to this theory superfluidity is essentially 
a property of the quantum-mechanical ground state of liquid helium ; and 
at any finite temperature below the A-point the liquid differs from its ground 
state only by the presence of a number of thermal excitations. Landau 
postulated two types of thermal excitation, phonons and rotons. The 
phonons are quanta of sound vibration, as in a solid, except that only 
longitudinal modes are present, and the energy H# is related to the 


momentum p by 
eng aa M(one ele Dek! vile: cis: es (1) 


where c is the velocity of sound. The rotons Landau considered to be the 
excitation of some form of vortex motion in the liquid. From an analogy 
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between the commutation relations for angular momentum and the com- 
mutation relations for curl v he argued that a minimum energy A would 
be necessary to excite this type of motion, and he therefore suggested for 
rotons the dispersion, relation 


ey 
BoA abel Oe Sees 
2p 


These thermal excitations can move freely through the background 
fluid, and thus behave very like a gas of free particles. In, particular the 
whole excitation gas can drift with velocity u relative to the background 
fluid, but straightforward statistical mechanical arguments show that the 
momentum carried is only pnu, where pn<p. Landau’s theory therefore 
leads in a natural way to the phenomenological two-fluid model. The 
normal fluid can be identified with the excitation gas, with velocity Vn 
and density pn, and the total entropy S of the liquid will naturally be 
carried along with the excitations. The remaining superfluid part of the 
liquid, with velocity v, and density ps=p —pn can be identified with what 
remains of the ground state, and the velocity u is clearly (vn—vs). These 
considerations lead to the equations of motion 


D 
Pn Sou Red = grad p — pa grad T + mn V°vn +4 grad div Vn)s ' (3) 
and 
mab ey Ga rad p + psS grad T 4 
Pa De Maggs ene on eee 


The viscosity term in eqn. (3) arises from collisions between the excitations, 
as in a gas; there is no such term in eqn. (4) for the superfluid, since this 
represents the ground state of the liquid, and flows as a classical perfect 
fluid, without dissipation. The hydrodynamics is completely specified 
if we add to eqns. (3) and (4) the equations of conservation of mass 


0 d 

z, + div (pn¥n + pss) =0 ea 
and of entropy 

Ops) ak yaks 

a div (pSvn)= 0. 4 Sani. Sa eaanG) 


It is an essential feature of Landau’s theory that with suitable boundary 
conditions a non-zero value of (v;—vs) can exist in thermal equilibrium ; 
superfluidity is not due to scarcity of collisions, but is rather the equili- 
brium state which the collisions tend to produce; the friction, between 
normal fluid and superfluid is identically zero. This is essentially the . 
pa ET ee 

+ Second-order terms, other than those implied by the convective derivatives 


D/Dt, have been omitted from these equations of motion, since they do not 
affect the phenomena discussed in this article. ; 
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consequence of an additional restrictive condition obtained by Landau, 
namely 


CULL Vos Onasch ate. tee pias bene AT) 


from this it follows that the flowing superfluid can lose energy only by 
the creation of excitations, and this process can, only occur with conserva- 
tion of energy and momentum if the velocity exceeds 
Cex (=?) ~] os (OA BOG. wee ws led Sse eS) 
. P /min Po 
Equations (3)-(6) should therefore be valid for all velocities less than ve. 

Two important predictions follow from eqns. (3)-(6). First, there 
should exist two modes of wave motion in the liquid: pressure 
oscillations at almost constant temperature (first sound) ; and temperature 
oscillations at almost constant pressure (second sound). Second sound 
was first observed by Peshkov (1944, 1946), and the measured velocity 
‘was in very good agreement with Landau’s theory. The second prediction 
was that the moment of inertia of the liquid should correspond to density 
pn rather than p; Andronikashvili (1946) checked this by measuring the 
period of torsional oscillations of a pile of closely spaced disks, and likewise 
found results in good quantitative agreement with theory. The theory 
was also successful in accounting for other reversible effects, and for various 
dissipative effects, such as the viscosity of the normal fluid, arising from 
collisions between the excitations (see Khalatnikov 1956). 

However, many non-linear dissipative processes were also observed 
(see Atkins 1952). These effects occur even at velocities of the order of 
lem/sec, very much less than, the critical velocity given, by eqn. (8), and 
so cannot be explained by Landau’s theory. For many years it was not 
at all clear whether frictional forces existed between normal fluid and 
superfluid. The mutual friction force introduced by Gorter and Mellink 
(1949) gave a fairly successful phenomenological description of a number of 
steady flows; but it appeared not to be present in a second sound wave, 
and on, the other hand, some experiments seemed to require the existence 
of yet more frictional forces. And whatever the phenomenological 
successes of such a friction force, there was no theoretical explanation of 
itsexistence. Another difficulty of the Landau theory was that observations 
of the free surface of helium II in a rotating vessel (Osborne 1950) showed 
that the superfluid could be made to rotate quite easily, thereby violating 
the condition, curl v;=0 (eqn. (7)). We shall see in the course of this 
article that these two failures of the original Landau theory—the existence 
of non-linear dissipative processes and violation of the condition curl vs = 0 
-—are in fact intimately connected. 

Since 1952 the foundations of Landau’s theory have been, considerably 
strengthened by Feynman’s (1954, Feynman and Cohen 1956) deduction 
of the phonon-roton, excitation spectrum from atomistic considerations 
of the form of the wave function of liquid helium, and by the experimental 
verification, of that spectrum by the inelastic scattering of cold neutrons 
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(Yarnell et al. 1959). We shall not be concerned with these developments 
here. A development of far greater value for the interpretation of experi- 
mental results is Feynman’s (1955) replacement of the condition curl v, =0 
by the rather less restrictive condition 


dvs-dl=n-, sl Sag aoe 


m 


where 7 is an integer. Feynman interprets this equation as meaning that 
curl v;= 0 almost everywhere in the liquid, but there may be certain lines 
in the liquid on which the velocity is singular. These are quantized vortex 
lines, and the circulation round them is an integral multiple of h/m. Our 
principal object in this article will be the exploration of the consequences 
of this idea; we interpret ‘rotation’ as meaning any flow in which circula- 
tion of the superfluid exists. We shall not attempt to follow Dingle (1952) 
in discussing all theoretical attempts to explain the behaviour of liquid 
helium II. Instead we shall adopt a definite theoretical viewpoint, 
essentially that of Landau as modified and extended by Feynman, and 
attempt to use it to give a unified coherent account of as many experimental 
facts as possible. We shall discuss the various types of flow in order of 
increasing complexity, proceeding from irrotational circulation through 
macroscopically uniform rotation to turbulence. Thisis an almost complete 
reversal of the historical order of development, for the connection between 
rotation and mutual friction was in fact first conjectured by Vinen as a 
result of his discovery that mutual friction in a heat current was associated 
with turbulence; the reader interested in the genesis of the ideas discussed 
in this article may consult a note (Hall and Vinen 1955) written shortly 
before the publication of Feynman’s ideas on superfluid rotation. 


§ 2. THE QUANTIZATION OF CIRCULATION 


From time to time a number of authors (H. London 1946, Onsager 1949, 
F. London, 1954, Landau and Lifshitz 1955) have suggested that macro- 
scopic rotation of the superfluid could be achieved despite the condition 
curl v;=0 if a few small regions of concentrated vorticity (either vortex 
sheets or vortex lines) were permitted; the quantization condition (9) 


was also conjectured by some of these authors. Equation (9) is formally 


similar to a Bohr quantization condition for each atom; but in liquid 
helium the atoms are interacting and the velocity of a single atom cannot 
be defined ; only the velocity vs has meaning at absolute zero. The advances 
made by Feynman (1955) were, first. a satisfactory theoretical argument 
for the validity of eqn. (9) in liquid helium, and secondly, a fairly detailed 


qualitative exploration, of the possible observable consequences of quan- 
tized circulation. 


2.1. Feynman's Circulation Theorem. 


We now give Feynman's proof of the quantization of circulation; 
this is the basic theoretical result for the whole problem of rotating helium. 


a 
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Consider the liquid at abolute zero in its ground state. Since ‘He atoms 
are bosons the wave function ®(r,, r,...ry) is a symmetric function of 
the atomic coordinates (r,, r2, ...ry). In considering the way in, which 
the wave function depends on the atomic coordinates we shall speak of 
the changes in the wave function as the atoms are moved about; but it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that this is merely a pictorial language 
to describe the dependence of ® on the coordinates (r,, r,...r)), and does 
not refer to any real physical motion of the atoms. Indeed, an attempt 
to consider individual atomic motions would soon lead into conflict with 
the uncertainty principle. We know that in the ground state ® is real 
and for a system of bosons contains no nodes; it may therefore be taken 
as a positive number. Since the atoms form a liquid, ® will be near its 
maximum value for all configurations in which the atoms are fairly evenly 
spaced at about the equilibrium density, but will fall rapidly if a hole 
develops in the liquid or if any two atoms approach so closely as to repel 
each other strongly. Because of the rather low density of liquid helium, 
atoms can move freely between each other without causing a serious 
decrease in the amplitude ®. The importance of this result is that it 
enables us to follow changes in phase of the wave function as the atoms 
are moved about; if there are no nodes for any intermediate configuration 
the phase changes will be continuous. 

Now consider the effect on the wave function, if the whole liquid is set 
in motion with a uniform velocity vs. The centre of gravity coordinate 
separates out from the Schrédinger equation, so the new wave function is 


Y= Oex ”) NIN = : 
oS ae eit 
= Dexp | Honityvs. 3m | oy ates UE SEel a Mareen BO) 


This wave function is exact. We now try to extend it to situations in 
which vs is not uniform but varies from point to point in the liquid. 
Provided the velocity variations are very gradual on an atomic scale, 
we may expect that (10) is still a good wave function locally, in the sense 
that the change in phase produced by local displacements of the atoms 
(over distances too small for appreciable velocity variation) will be the 
same as that given by (10), except that vs is now a function of position. 
Thus the total phase change Ad due to a displacement of atoms is given by 


Ag=(m/h) dvs. Ari, A ay Re ee) 


where v; is the velocity at position r;, provided that all the displacements 
Ar, are small compared with the scale of velocity variation. Consider in 
particular a large ring of atoms (say at least 100) and let vs be slowly 
varying at each atomic position. Now slide the whole ring along itself 
until each atom occupies the position formerly occupied by the one next 
in line, if necessary giving other atoms small temporary displacements 
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so as to keep ® large. All the atomic displacements are small (about an 
atomic spacing) so according to our previous result the phase change is 


Sv. ne= Fo vs. al ME se 
v y 


if the sum is smoothed out to a line integral round the ring. But the special 
displacement we have considered is just a permutation of atoms, and must 
therefore leave the wave’ function unchanged, because of the Bose 
statistics. The phase change must therefore be an integral multiple of 
277, 1.0. 

fvs.dl=n=, dg ey > SD et ee 

m 

where 7 is an, integer. : 
If the velocity is slowly varying at every point in the liquid, eqn. (9) 
will be valid for all circuits of integration and we have 


curlv;=0; 2 iit 


in a simply connected vessel this implies v; = 0, but in a multiply connected 
vessel there may be a quantized circulation. But if eqn. (9) is only valid 
for almost all circuits it is possible to have n 40 for some circuits even in 
a simply connected vessel. Suppose we take a circuit for which n=1 
in a simply connected vessel and gradually shrink it. As the circuit 
shrinks vs rises and becomes more rapidly varying until the assumptions 
used in deriving eqn. (9) are no longer valid; we are approaching a node 
in the wave function where the velocity is singular and the phase indeter- 
minate. It can be seen from the fact that eqn. (9) is valid unless the path 
of integration passes near to such a node that these nodes must form lines 
in the liquid which either close on themselves or end on the boundaries. 
They are in fact the vortex lines of classical hydrodynamics, and eqn. (9) 
is the quantum mechanical form of Kelvin’s circulation theorem. In the 
classical hydrodynamics of an inviscid fluid the circulation round a path 
moving with the fluid is conserved; in the quantum hydrodynamics of 
superfluid helium the same quantity is quantized. 

Our conclusion, then, is that eqn. (9) should be valid for almost all 
sufficiently large circuits, i.e. for all cireuits which nowhere approach too 
close to a vortex line. It is difficult to say how close one can approach to a 
vortex line before eqn. (9) fails. The critical distance can hardly be smaller 
than an atomic spacing, but might be considerably larger. For a classical 
vortex line of circulation « on the axis of a cylinder of radius b in a liquid 
of density ps the energy per unit length is 


psk® 
€e= a, (b/d), ; ‘ Fy FA . : = (13) 


where dy is the radius of the hole in the centre of the line. This calculation 
will apply to liquid helium in the region where eqn. (9) is valid, so that the 
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logarithmic dependence on b should be preserved; but the contribution 
to the energy from the core of the vortex can only be obtained from an 
accurate wave function for the line. This contribution will be partly kinetic 
energy, and partly potential energy required to reduce the density of the 
liquid near the node in the wave function. At any rate we may expect 
the core of the vortex to give an additive contribution to the energy, 
independently of the boundary conditions, so that eqn. (13) with a suitable 
value of a can still be used to represent the energy of unit length of line, 
which is, as we shall see, an experimentally observable quantity. But it 
must be stressed that the effective core radius a) does not correspond to 
the radius of any real hole in the liquid; it is simply a characteristic length 
' defined by eqn. (13). 

So far our considerations have been, confined to absolute zero. At a 
finite temperature the wave function, (11) will be multiplied by a number 
of factors like >,exp(ik.r,) representing the presence of excitations. 
The change in, phase of the wave function therefore separates into a contri- 
bution from each excitation and a contribution from the velocity field vs, 
so that eqn. (9) is still valid. If we use a more accurate wave function in 
which the excitations are localized wave packets this conclusion still 
holds provided that the path of integration used in evaluating the circula- 
tion, does not pass too close to an excitation. The energy of a vortex line 
will be independent of temperature to the same approximation that the 
energy of an excitation is independent of the presence of other excitations. 
In fact it is easy to obtain a rather better approximation, to the energy ; 
for the velocity field of a vortex line polarizes the rotons in its vicinity 
(compare Feynman, 1954) with the result that the momentum density 
becomes psVg rather than pvs, and the energy density becomes 4$p3v5"; 
it is therefore reasonable to write ps rather than, p in eqn. (13). 

We may thus expect the concept of quantized vortex lines to be a useful 
one until the density of excitations becomes very great or until considerable 
quantities of vortex line are excited thermally. It is not easy to give a 
theoretical estimate of the amount of vortex line excited thermally; the 
energy is known, but there is no reliable estimate of the statistical weight 
factor due to the various configurations available for a given length of 
line. But it is known (Feynman and Cohen 1956) that rotons may be 
thought of as the smallest possible vortex rings (about one atomic spacing 
in diameter) and thus represent a form of thermally excited vortex line. 
Feynman, (1955) has suggested that at the A-point it suddenly becomes 
possible to excite thermally very large vortex rings, or long lengths of 
line. On, this view the A-point marks a change in topology of the thermally 
excited vortex line from a set of disconnected rings to a single curve winding 
continuously back and forth through the liquid. The suggestion is an 
attractive one, but has not been proved. If it is correct the idea of vortex 
lines should be a useful one almost up the A-point. We shall see later that 
experimental evidence suggests that vortex lines are indeed a useful 
concept to within at least a few tenths of a degree of the A-point. 


P.M.S. H 
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2.2. Experimental Evidence for the Quantization of Circulation 


The first experiment to be reported which was relevant to the question 
of quantization of circulation was that of Craig and Pellam (1957), who 
measured the lift force on an airfoil in helium II. For irrotational flow 
of a fluid of density p about an airfoil (or other cylindrical object) the lift 
force per unit length of airfoil is given by 


f=pVX%, 9 0 Gs oo ae eee 


where v is the free stream velocity and x is the circulation round the airfoil ; 
this phenomenon is known, as the Magnus effect. In an ordinary fluid x 
is determined by the condition that fluid should not have to flow round 
the sharp trailing edge of the airfoil, so that «xv and fav. This result 
will clearly be modified if « is quantized. 

In Craig and Pellam’s experiment two airfoils were used, arranged 
with opposite angles of attack like a small propeller, and hung from a 
torsion fibre in a vertical tube, so that the lift foree could be deduced 
from the twist of the fibre. The working section of the tube was closed 
at both ends with plugs of fine powder, and superfluid was drawn up the 
tube past the airfoils by means of a heater placed above the upper powder 
plug; the two powder plugs served to prevent flow of the normal fluid, 
and the flow rate was measured by means of a venturi tube. The experi- 
ments were done at 1-3°K, where the superfluid density is 95% of the total. 

For flow velocities below 0-3cmsec™ the lift was exactly zero within 
the accuracy of the experiment (i.e. less than 1/1000 of the value expected 
for an ordinary liquid). This is clear evidence for a certain stability of the 
flow with curl v;=0, and for the absence of any mechanism (such as a 
viscous boundary layer) capable of starting a circulation round the airfoil 
at these low velocities. From 0-3 to 0-6emsec a very small negative 
lift was observed, possibly due to a secondary flow of normal fluid between 
the powder plugs. Above 0-6 cm sec" the lift was positive and proportional 
to v (v—0-6); there was no sign of a stepwise increase in lift, such as might 
be expected if circulation is quantized. But this negative result is not 
conclusive. Strong fluctuations were found both in the venturi flow 
meter and in the deflection of the airfoils, which necessitated strong 
electromagnetic damping of the airfoils to make observations possible, 
so that only a time averaged lift was measured. These’ irregularities 
suggest several possibilities for explaining the results in terms of quantized 
vortex lines : 


(i) Circulation round the airfoil requires that a free vortex line should 
leave from the ends; the force exerted by such a free vortex line at its 
point of attachment will depend on its inclination relative to the airfoil. 


(ii) A free vortex line need not leave at the end of an, airfoil, but could 
leave from a point on the trailing edge, giving different circulations round 
different parts of the airfoil. Fluctuations of lift would arise if the point 
of attachment ran back and forth along the trailing edge. 
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(iii) These effects could be further complicated by turbulence in, the 
flowing superfluid, which other experiments (§ 5) suggest would probably 
occur at the flow velocities concerned. 

(iv) The measurement of pressure in a venturi flow meter depends on 
the existence of vorticity at the entrance of the side tube used for pressure 
measurement. Quantized circulation could thus lead to irregularities 
in the measured pressure. 

This experiment therefore provides no conclusive evidence for or against 
quantized circulation; but it does provide conclusive evidence of the 
stability of irrotational superfluid flow. 

The difficulties of the airfoil experiment were ingeniously avoided by 
Vinen (1958b). His apparatus consisted essentially of a closed cylindrical 
vessel (5mm diameter, 5cm long) with a fine wire (0-00lin. diameter) 
stretched along the axis. The circulation round the wire could be deduced 
from a study of its transverse vibrations, for the Magnus effect (eqn. (14)) 
gives a force on the wire proportional to its velocity and perpendicular 
to its direction of motion, and thus causes a precession of the plane of 
vibration. In other words the presence of a circulation « round the wire 
removes the degeneracy of transverse vibrations, so that the normal modes 
become two circularly polarized vibrations with opposite directions of 
rotation, differing in frequency by an amount psx/27w where w is the mass . 
of unit length of wire. This frequency difference was measured as the 
frequency of beats superposed on, the freely decaying vibrations of the 
wire. The vibrations were detected by observing the voltage generated 
between, the ends of the wire when it was placed in a magnetic field, and 
were started by passing a pulse of current through the wire. 

It can be seen that this arrangement avoids the difficulty due to free 
ends of the airfoil, and also reduces the risk of turbulence, since only the 
wire moves. To minimise the risk of turbulence, or of otherwise disturbing 
the flow, the amplitude of vibration was normally kept extremely small, 
less than the radius of the wire, and also the product of velocity and radius 

was kept less than, h/m. 
- Circulation round the wire was initially generated by rotating the whole 
apparatus. Calculations of the type given in the next section (§3.1) 
show that if circulation is quantized the thermodynamic equilibrium state 
of the superfluid consists of one or more quanta of circulation round the 
wire, and possibly a number of free vortex lines, for all angular velocities 
greater than [(h/m) In (b/a)]/(b?—a?), where 6 is the radius of the vessel 
and ais the radius of the wire. To encourage formation of this equilibrium 
state the apparatus was first rotated above the A-point at an angular 
velocity greater than this critical value (about 7-5rev/hr) for a sufficient 
time to achieve equilibrium. It was then slowly cooled to 1-3°K, still 
rotating, and the circulation was measured (unfortunately the viscous 
damping of the wire was too great to permit circulation measurements 
~ above 1:4°K). Finally, rotation was stopped and further measurements 
of circulation made; it might be expected that any circulation round the 
wire would persist in metastable equilibrium for a considerable time. 
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Some typical experimental results of circulation as a function of time 
are shown in fig. 1f. The small arrows on, the figure indicate times at 
which the wire was given a large amplitude vibration, in an attempt to 
disrupt any non, equilibrium state. It can be seen that when the apparatus 


is rotating the apparent circulation round the wire, though of the expected — 


order of magnitude, is not an integral multiple of h/m; it varies with time 
in a somewhat irregular way, and large amplitude vibrations have no 
definite effect. But after rotation, is stopped large amplitude vibrations 
always reduce the apparent circulation, until a value of exactly h/m (within 
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Circulation round the vibrating wire as a function of time. The small arrows 
indicate times at which the wire was given a large amplitude vibration, 
and the broken line marks the time at which rotation was stopped. 


the experimental accuracy of 2%) is reached. Thereafter the circulation 
is remarkably stable; it is difficult to produce any alteration, and if a 
reduction is produced it is only temporary. Once a circulation of exactly 
h/m is produced, small alterations from this flow tend to eliminate them- 
selves. This result provides the best experimental evidence to date for a 
true persistent current in helium II, with identically zero dissipation ; 
the circulation has been observed to stay constant within the experimental 
error for as long as 100 min. Indeed, once the circulation has been created 
the only way that has been found to destroy it is to heat the liquid above 
the A-point. 
ene Mi UE 


{I am grateful to Dr. Vinen fi i ; 
‘elt pan a or allowing me to make use of figs. 1 and 2 
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The stability of a circulation, of h/m is illustrated in another way in fig. 2, 
which is a histogram of those values of circulation which were not changed 
by more than 4% by a large amplitude vibration of the wire, and were 
thus particularly stable. The peak at h/m is convincing evidence of the 
stability of this value of circulation. 

It thus appears that quantized circulation, though exceptionally stable, 
is not the only possible value. Butit must be remembered that this experi- 

_ ment does not measure the circulation round a single path in the liquid, 
_ but rather the average circulation along the length of the wire. Thus, if 
a free vortex line finishes at a point on the wire we can have, for example, 
one quantum of circulation, above that point and two below it, so that the 
measured average circulation is intermediate between one and two quanta ; 
_ this is analogous to one of the difficulties considered in connection with 
the airfoil experiment. It might be expected that such a free vortex 
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Histogram showing the distribution of stable values of the circulation. 


line couid be removed from the wire by large vibrations, whereas circulation 
without such a free line would be more stable ; this is in agreement with the 
experimental results. The results obtained when the apparatus is rotating 
suggest that although large vibrations can move the point of attachment 
of a free vortex line, the equilibrium is almost neutral, and there is no 
marked preference for either one or two quanta of circulation round the 
wire. This result is significant in relation to the energy of a free vortex 
line, and will be considered further in § 4. 

This experiment thus provides clear evidence for the exceptional stability 
of a circulation of precisely h/m, and the less stable apparent circulations 
of other values can, also be explained in terms of free quantized vortex 
lines. In principle, the detailed distribution, of circulation along the wire 
could be deduced from measurements of the apparent circulation for all 
its harmonic vibrations, but this is hardly practicable experimentally. 
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§ 3. Untrormiy Roratine Herron II 
3.1. The Equilibrium State of Rotating Helium II 


For any substance the state of thermodynamic equilibrium with a closed 
vessel rotating uniformly with angular velocity wy is obtained by minimiz- 
ing the quantity (F — Mw), where F is the free energy and M the angular 
momentum (Landau and Lifshitz 1958). For an ordinary liquid, in 
which any velocity distribution is possible, the equilibrium state turns out 
to be rotation as a solid body with angular velocity wp», but in helium IL 
such a velocity distribution is not allowed for the superfluid, because of 
the quantization of circulation. The free energy of helium IT can be 
written, in the form (y+ 4ps?s2 + dpnn?) where F, is the free energy of the 
stationary liquid. It is therefore sufficient to minimize the quantity 


FP =E Magy vi eee 


where £ is the kinetic energy, for each fluid separately. The normal fluid 
clearly rotates as solid-body with angular velocity wo, like any other 
liquid; the superfluid requires a more detailed calculation, but it will be 
convenient to preface this with some general qualitative considerations. It 
is fairly clear that the quantity F’ will be lower the more nearly we can 


imitate solid-body rotation, despite the quantization of circulation. Now — 


solid body rotation is characterized by a uniform vorticity 2w,; this can be 
imitated on a macroscopic scale if the superfluid contains a number of 
vortex lines running parallel to the axis of rotation and uniformly spaced 
at a density n) per unit area normal to the axis of rotation given by 

_ 2wW 


N= Sa . . . . . . . . . (16) 


since this ensures that the circulation round a circuit embracing many 
vortex lines has the same value as for solid-body rotation. The smaller 
the circulation « round individual lines, the nearer the flow is to uniform 
rotation, so we may expect « to have the smallest allowed value, h/m. 
Figure 3 is a schematic drawing of this flow, viewed from a coordinate 
system rotating with angular velocity wo, so as to exhibit the departure 
from uniform rotation. It can be seen that each vortex line is surrounded 
by a set of closed streamlines, with the velocity rising to high values at 
the vortex core, but on the network represented by dotted lines in the | 
figure the total velocity due to all the vortex lines is exactly the same as 
for uniform rotation. Since each vortex line moves with the velocity 
created in its vicinity by the others, the whole array of vortex lines rotates 
with angular velocity w». To give an idea of the scale of the flow shown in 
fig. 3, we remark that for w)=1rad sec! and «=h/m the vortex lines are 
about 0-2mm apart. 

We now proceed to calculate the free energy F’ for an, arrangement of 
vortex lines of this type. For a correct quantum mechanical calculation 
the quantities # and M in eqn. (15) should be replaced by the Hamiltonian 
and angular momentum operators respectively, but we shall continue to 
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use the semi-classical model of a vortex line introduced in §2.1. This 
should be quite adequate except near the core of a vortex, and quantum 
mechanical contributions to the energy from the core of the vortex can 
be taken into account by means of the effective core radius Gy (eqn. (13)); 
the corresponding contributions to the angular momentum should be 
quite negligible. Our calculation will necessarily be somewhat approximate, 
because a detailed calculation of the flow due to very many vortex lines 
(say about 1000) is hardly practicable. 


Fig. 3 


Schematic drawing of part of the flow due to a close-packed array of vortex 
lines, viewed from a coordinate system rotating with angular velocity 
Wp =Npx/2 where ny is the number of lines per unit area. The solid lines 
are streamlines, and the broken lines are lines of zero velocity, i.e. lines 
on which the flow due to the vortex lines corresponds exactly to uniform 
rotation with angular velocity wy». 


Consider a cylindrical vessel of liquid of radius RF and unit height, rotating 
about its axis with angular velocity wp), and suppose that the superfluid 
contains NV vortex lines of circulation, x running parallel to the axis of 
rotation. We shall first arrange these V lines to minimize the free energy 
F’ and then find the most favourable value of N. For simplicity we do 
not consider a completely general arrangement of lines, but suppose that 
they are packed uniformly so as to simulate solid-body rotation with 
angular velocity w (not necessarily equal to wo); the lines will then be 
contained within a radius r given by 


(17) 
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and beyond this radius the flow will be very nearly a simple irrotational 
flow with circulation Nx. The energy and angular momentum are then 


given by : 
ANT, .2 2 
pues (Rey ots pee" im (b[ag)+ 2 In(Rir)—- (18) 
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where 0 is a distance of the order of the line spacing. The first term in 
eqns. (18) and (19) is the contribution from solid body rotation within, 
the radius r; the second term is the correction to this for the small eddies 
illustrated in fig. 3; and the third term is the contribution from irrotational 
flow outside the radius 7. Differentiating with respect to w, and remember- 
ing that b cw, we find that 
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Ow Siw 
so that in equilibrium w=w,. This means that the vortex lines rotate 
with the containing vessel; the above argument cannot be regarded as 
proving that this result is exactly true, because of our approximations, but 
there are strong reasons for believing that this is in fact the case. Vinen 
(private communication) has made exact free energy calculations for the 
vibrating wire apparatus described in § 2.2, for up to two quanta of circula- 
tion round the wire and up to six free vortex lines around it, and finds 
that in the state of lowest free energy the lines always rotate at exactly the 
same speed as the vessel. If this result were not generally true the theory 
would contain an internal inconsistency; for we shall see in $3.3 that 
relative motion, of vortex lines and normal fluid leads to energy dissipation, 
and thus the state of lowest free energy would not correspond to zero 
entropy production. 

We now set w=w, and minimize F’ with respect to V; the result is 
that in equilibrium 


2 2 
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K 
where n, neglecting terms of relative order N—¥2, is given by 
4 R? 
nt = 9 (In (b/a) — 4). «Seon 


The first term in eqn. (21) is the number of lines required to fill the 
vessel ; eqn. (22) shows that n~N"?, so that about one layer of vortex 
lines is missing at the edge of the vessel. The physical reason for this 
behaviour is easily understood; near to the wall ‘image’ vortex lines 
contribute to the velocity field, and this reduces the number of real vortex 
lines required to simulate solid-body rotation. The value of the free energy 
in, equilibrium is 


F' min = —}ps7 hang? + bpsrR*ag(In (b[ag)— 3); +s (23) 
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the first term is the value for solid-body rotation, and the second the correc- 
tion due to the presence of vortex lines (higher order corrections have been 
neglected). It is clear that F” is least for the smallest possible value of x, 
namely h/m. Henceforth we shall use the term ‘vortex lines’ to mean 
lines of unit circulation, unless explicitly stated otherwise. 

Equation (23) shows that the arrangement of vortex lines we have been 
considering, corresponding to the flow illustrated in fig. 3 except near the 
edge of the vessel, gives a fractional excess free energy of order (h/m)R—w,)"1. 
But quite different ways of imitating solid-body rotation are possible; 
for example the arrangement of concentric cylindrical vortex sheets 
considered by London (1954) and Landau and Lifshitz (1955). Such 
vortex sheets would have a surface energy associated with them, and for 
dimensional reasons this would have to be of order h?/m d+, where d is the 
atomic spacing (Mott 1949, Ginsburg 1955). This surface energy leads 
to a fractional excess free energy for the model of order 


(h/m)#3 (IDEN Ripe A ar 


(Hall and Vinen 1956 b) ; this is much larger than the excess free energy for 
the vortex line model for all angular velocities less than about 10° rad sec“. 
The reason for this preference for vortex lines is the association of an 
energy h?/md* per atom with regions of concentrated vorticity, due to the 
node in the wave function. It is therefore energetically favourable to 
have curl v,40 in as small a volume as possible, and this is achieved with 
vortex lines; if a vortex sheet were formed it would tend to split into a 
row of lines (Feynman, 1957). 

We thus conclude that at all angular velocities for which the spacing 
of the vortex lines given by eqn. (16) is small compared with the dimensions 
of the vessel perpendicular to the axis of rotation, the superfluid should rotate 
almost as a solid body. This condition is valid for almost all experimental 
situations ; even the rotation, of the earth should produce about one vortex 
line per 7cm?. The most direct experimental evidence for the theory given 
above comes from observations of the free surface of the liquid in a rotating 
vessel (Osborne 1950, Andronikashvili and Kaverkin, 1955), which is found 
to have the same parabolic form as for an, ordinary liquid rotating at the 
same angular velocity. In, fact, if the vortex lines are strictly localized, 
there should be a depression in the surface near each line. But even if 
surface tension, is neglected this depression should only be 10 deep at a 
radius of 1 from the centre ; it is difficult to calculate the effect of surface 
tension, precisely, but it probably flattens the depression, to a maximum 
depth of the order of 104. 

However, free surface observations can only be used at rather large 
angular velocities (2 10radsec“!). At lower angular velocities the only 
evidence comes from measurements of the torque exerted by the liquid on 
its containing vessel as it slows down from a state of rotational equilibrium 
(Hall 1957, Walmsley and Lane 1958); this torque can be integrated with 
respect to time to give the change of angular momentum. It is found 
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that at angular velocities of about 0-lradsec! the amount of angular 
momentum collected is considerably less than the classical solid body 
value, in contradiction to the theory given above. But the measured 
angular momenta are strictly only lower limits, for the possibility cannot 
be excluded that the final stages of retardation are produced by a torque 
too small to be detected experimentally acting for a very long time. There 
is indeed some evidence from these experiments (Hall 1957) which suggests 
that a persistent current of long lifetime is generated, at any rate in a mul- 
tiply connected vessel; but Walmsley and Lane used a simply connected 
vessel, and for this arrangement there is no direct evidence for or against 
the existence of a persistent current of long lifetime. These experiments 
therefore suggest that the theory given here may be wrong at low angular 
velocities, but do not disprove it. However, we shall see in § 3.4 that rather 
less direct experimental evidence does in fact indicate that even, at 0-lrad 
sec"! rotating helium IL contains the number of vortex lines predicted 
here. ’ 
3.2. The Attenuation of Second Sound 


In a second sound wave the normal fluid and superfluid oscillate m anti- 
phase, so that there is no transport of matter and the temperature oscillates 
at constant pressure. Therefore the propagation of second sound in 
rotating helium will cause relative motion of the excitations constituting 
the normal fluid and the vortex lines. Because of collisions between the 
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The resonators. The heater and thermometer are wound across the rings A and 


B in the axial mode resonator (a). In the radial mode resonator (0) they 
are wound on the cylinder D. 


thermal excitations and the vortex lines this relative motion will give rise 
to a force of mutual friction tending to annul the relative motion, and thus 
causing dissipation, of energy and an additional attenuation, of second sound. 
In, this section, we shall consider the experimental evidence (Hall and Vinen 
1956 a) for the existence of such an effect, and in § 3.3 we shall give the theory 
of the effect (Hall and Vinen, 1956 b). 

Changes in attenuation were deduced from the changes in amplitude 
of a half-wave resonance when a resonator was fed with a constant signal 
at the resonant frequency. The two resonators used are shown, in fig. 4; 
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in the axial mode resonator (fig. 4(a)) the second sound is propagated 
parallel to the axis of rotation, and in the radial mode resonator (fig. 4 (6) 
propagation, is perpendicular to the axis of rotation; the axial mode re- 
sonator can also be used for propagation perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation, by rotating it about the axis indicated by the arrow C in the figure. 
Each resonator is placed in a can which rotates with it and the whole 
assembly is situated in a chamber containing a constant amount of liquid 
helium, so that the liquid level is as shown in fig. 4. Thus, when the 
resonator assembly is rotated the uniformly rotating liquid within the 
resonator is effectively isolated from liquid that is not rotating uniformly, 
since the only contact is via vapour and the film. 

It is found that rotation at speeds from 3 to 7-5 rad sec! does not change 
the velocity of second sound by more than, 0-1% ; therefore, if the resonator 
is set on, resonance it remains on, resonance during rotation, and changes of 
attenuation with time can, be followed by recording the amplitude of the 
received second sound signal. TVigure 5 is a tracing of a typical record for 
the radial mode resonator. It can be seen that when rotation is started a 
considerable attenuation rapidly develops; most of this attenuation 
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The effect of rotation on the amplitude of a second sound resonance. The 
arrows indicate when rotation was started and stopped. 


disappears after about 30sec, but the second sound amplitude never 
regains its original value, i.e. there is a steady excess attenuation in the 
uniformly rotating liquid. When rotation is stopped there is again a 
transient attenuation, but after about 3min the second sound recovers its 
original amplitude characteristic of stationary helium. These transient 
attenuations are of the same order as the steady attenuations observed by 
Wheeler et al. (1955) between concentric cylinders rotating at different 
speeds; both effects are almost certainly the result of turbulence (compare 
$5), and we shall not consider them further. The quantity of interest is 
the steady attenuation in the uniformly rotating liquid; except near the 
A-point it is found to be accurately proportional to angular velocity «, 
independent of second sound amplitude, and independent of second sound 
frequency. It is therefore convenient to write the excess attenuation « in 


the form 
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where wu, is the velocity of second sound, thereby defining a dimensionless 
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constant B; experimental values of B are shown in, fig. 6. Near the 
\-point (above 2-0°K) the experimental values of B are somewhat dependent 
on second sound amplitude and angular velocity. These non-linear effects 
are not understood and have not yet been, fully investigated; the points 
above 2°K in fig. 6 represent an extrapolation to zero second sound 
amplitude. 

The axial mode resonator gives a very much smaller steady attenuation, 
although the transients are similar to those for the radial mode resonator. 
The effect is so small that it is impossible to check the constancy of B in 
eqn. (24), or even, to be sure that B40; the single point shown, in figure 6 
was obtained at the highest speed of rotation (7-5radsect). However, 
when the axial mode resonator is turned on its side (see fig. 4), so that the 
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radial mode resonator; ©, axial mode resonator; [], axial mode 
resonator on its side (rotation about the axis C in fig. 4). 


second sound is propagated perpendicular to the axis of rotation, values of B 
equal to those for the radial mode resonator are obtained. It thus appears 
that B is of order unity for second sound propagated in any direction, 
perpendicular to the axis of rotation, but is much smaller for propagation, 
parallel to the axis of rotation. It is noteworthy that this anisotropy is the 
same as that of a uniform array of vortex lines, as considered in §3.1, but 
is different from the anisotropy of an array of concentric vortex sheets, 
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for which the r and 6 directions in cylindrical coordinates are not equivalent. 
The anisotropy of the observed attenuation by itself therefore provides 
experimental support for the vortex line model of rotating helium. 

From a phenomenological point of view the fact that second sound is 
propagated with unchanged velocity in rotating helium provides evidence 
that the two fluid model is still applicable with unchanged values of p, and 
the thermodynamic parameters; this conclusion also follows from the 
unchanged fountain pressure in rotating helium (Andronikashvili and 
Kaverkin 1955). We are therefore justified in attempting to describe the 
observed attenuation, of second sound by the addition, of extra terms to the 
equations of motion of the two fluid model (eqns. (3) and (4)). To give an 
attenuation independent of frequency, proportional to w and independent 
of second sound amplitude, the extra term must be independent of 
velocity gradients and proportional to both w and (vs—vn). Equation _ 
(24) for the attenuation results if we add to eqns. (3) and (4) a force of 
mutual friction between the two fluids which for unit volume of normal 
fluid is given by 
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In the next section we shall see how a uniform volume force of this type 
results from the collision of thermal excitations with vortex lines. 


3.3. The Theory of the Mutual Friction 


It may be seen at once, from qualitative arguments, that eqn. (25) is of 

the form to be expected from the vortex line model. For if vortex lines 
act as scattering centres for the excitations they will produce a resisting 
force proportional to the mean drift velocity of the excitations; further- 
more, the magnitude of this force will be proportional to the density of 
scattering centres and therefore, from eqn. (16), to w. 

We begin by considering the case in which (vs — vp) is perpendicular to w 
and assume that the wavelength of the second sound is large compared with 
the spacing between vortex lines. vs and Vp are used to denote average 
values of these velocities over a region containing many vortex lines, and 
further notation is as follows : 

vis the velocity of the vortex lines ; | 

V, is the average drift velocity of rotons that collide with a vortex line 
(phonons may be neglected above 1°) ; ; he 

v,_ is the average group velocity of rotons in thermal equilibrium at 
temperature 7'; it is given by (Landau and Khalatnikov 1949) 
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TL 
6, G, are total effective collision diameters of a vortex line for momentum 
exchange parallel and perpendicular to (vz—v;). A non zero value of 6; is 
possible in principle because the symmetry of a vortex line does not demand 
that scattering of a roton from a vortex line should be symmetrical about 
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the forward direction; discussion of the theoretical values of these col- 
lision diameters is deferred to § 4.1; for the moment we content ourselves 
with expressing the macroscopic mutual friction force in terms of them. 
The averaging implied in these effective collision diameters is to be done, in 
such a way that the force f on unit length of vortex line due to collision of 
rotons with it is given by , 
f= D(vp—V,) + D'wx (Vp—Vz)/[M],- - - - ~ (27) 
with | 
D= paG Vg xis) Li Oe od oe 
and 
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In order to express the mutual friction in terms of (vs — Vn) it is necessary 
to relate (v,—Vv,) to (Vs—VYn). The difference between vp and vn arises 
because a vortex line tends to drag the normal fluid in its vicinity; this 
happens because the spacing between vortex lines (~ 10~* cm) is very much 
greater than the roton-roton mean free path (~10-*cm). It may be 
shown, by a simple extension of some calculations by Sewell (1910) that 
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here A( = (pwo/7n)"!”, where w, is the angular frequency of the second sound) 
is the reciprocal penetration depth of viscous waves in the normal fluid, 
and L(=3yn/pnvg with adequate accuracy) is the roton-roton mean free 
path. Eliminating v, between eqns. (27) and (30) we find that the force 
F,.(=(2w/«)f) on the lines in unit volume of superfluid is given by 
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These equations would be our final result for the mutual friction if the 
vortex lines were fixed in the superfluid so that v,=vs. In fact, however, 
under the action of a force f the vortex lines may be expected to move 
according to the Magnus effect equation 
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_ } We have retained the notation introduced by Lifshitz and Pitaevsky (1957), 
in which D‘ and Bb’; have opposite signs, but D and By have the same sign. 
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the validity of this equation for a free vortex line is not absolutely certain, 
because the concepts of the two fluid model become invalid near the 
vortex core; but it seems probable that eqn. (37) in fact only demands 
obedience to the laws of classical hydrodynamics away from the core. 
In fact, eqn. (37) provides the mechanism by which force is transmitted 
to the superfluid; the transverse movement of the vortex lines under an, 
applied force produces acceleration of the liquid in the direction, of that 
force. Our final expression for the force Fs, on unit volume of normal fluid 


is therefore obtained by eliminating v, between eqns. (32) and (37), with 
the result : 
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The above results have been derived on the assumption that (vs— vn) 
is perpendicular to w. Now if the vortex lines are straight the effective 
scattering potential presented to a roton cannot vary parallel to the axis 
of rotation, and therefore there can be no momentum exchange in this 
direction. The mutual friction force must therefore be perpendicular 
to w and proportional to the component of (vs—Vn) perpendicular to w ; 
this property is shown, by egns. (32) and (38), and they are therefore true 
for any orientation of (vs—Vn) with respect to w. We thus see that 
‘according to this theory there should be no attenuation of second sound 
propagated parallel to the axis of rotation, in approximate agreement 
with experiment; the extent to which this conclusion may be modified 
by thermal vibration of the vortex lines will be discussed later (§ 4.1). 

The second term in eqn. (38) represents a force perpendicular to 
(vs—Vn), and is therefore not dissipative; it is analogous to a Coriolis 
force. Ordinary Coriolis forces on the two fluids will also be present ; 
the effect of these for a second sound wave (in which ps¥s+pnVn=0) is to 
replace B’ by (B’ — 2) in eqn. (38). The effect of this transverse force will 
be to tend to excite second sound vibrations in the transverse direction, 
but for the experiments described in § 3.2 this effect should be unobserv- 
ably small, because there is no possibility of resonance in the transverse 
direction. However, if the geometry of the resonator were chosen so that 
transverse resonances were possible, observable effects should be produced 
which could be used to determine B’ experimentally (Hall and Vinen 
1956a); this experiment has not yet been tried. 

At low temperatures the value of B is principally controlled by ¢, and 
that of B’ by c,. In order to compare theory and experiment we assume 
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for simplicity that ¢,=0 and é0cl/7', which is the result obtained when 
the scattering is calculated in Born approximation (§ 4.1); but the theore- 
tical result for B is not much affected by any value of ¢,<6 nor by the 
substitution of any other relatively weak temperature dependence for a. 


Fig. 7 
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Comparison of the theoretical and experimental temperature dependence of B. 
The curves are calculated assuming the values of « marked on them, with 
the absolute value of ¢ adjusted so as to agree with experiment at 1-3°K. 
The experimental points are as in fig. 6. 


We note that the theoretical value of B depends slightly on the second 

sound frequency, through the logarithmic frequency dependence of # 

(eqn. (31)). The reason for this is that the dragging of the normal fluid 

by a vortex line involves velocity gradients ; but this theoretical frequency 
dependence is too weak to have been detected in the experiments described 

in §3.2. 
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Figure 7 shows some theoretical curves for the temperature dependence 
of B, calculated for various assumed values of x, together with the experi- 
mental points; for each curve the absolute value of & has been chosen 
so as to agree with experiment at 1:3°K. It is clear that much the best 
agreement between theory and experiment is obtained for k=h/m. The 
effect of « on the temperature dependence of B is due to the dragging of 
the normal fluid by a vortex line, which is responsible for the low value of B 
near 1-8°K; for a larger value of « the lines have to be more widely spaced 
and this effect is more marked. We may therefore conclude from the 
temperature dependence and absolute magnitude of the experimental 
values of B that rotating superfluid helium contains an array of linear 
scattering centres at about the spacing predicted for vortex lines and with 
a collision diameter of about 104 (¢=(14-8/7)4 for the curve with «=h/m 
in fig. 7). To this extent the experiments on second sound attenuation 
support the vortex line model. They do not provide any evidence for 
or against the Magnus effect (eqn. (37)), since B and B, are appreciably 
different only near the ’ point (B+0 and B,->0o) where no experiments 
have yet been done. Nor do they provide any information about 4,, 
except that it cannot be appreciably greater than ¢, because of the insen- 
sitivity of B to 6,. 


3.4. Torsional Oscillations: Vortex Waves 


The experiments described in $3.2 were essentially a repetition of 
Peshkov’s (1944, 1946) second sound experiments in the uniformly rotating 
liquid. In this section we consider the information that can be obtained 
from a similar extension of Andronikashvili’s (1946) experiments on, the 
torsional oscillations of a pile of closely spaced disks (Hall 1958). In the 
non-rotating liquid the close spacing of the disks forces the normal fluid 
to follow their motion (by reason of its viscosity) but the superfluid 
remains at rest, provided that the oscillation amplitude is not too large; 
Andronikashvili was thus able to deduce values for the density pn of 
the normal fluid from measurements of the period of free oscillations. If 
these small torsional oscillations are superposed on a uniform rotation it 
might be expected that the mutual friction discussed in §§$3.2 and 3.3 
would cause both an increase in period due to dragging of the superfluid 
and an, increase in damping due to the work done against mutual friction. 
In fact, however, these expectations are not fulfilled, because of a tendency 
of the ends of the vortex lines to become attached to a sufficiently rough 
surface. In these circumstances mutual friction plays only a minor part, 
and the motion is controlled by a balance between the tension in a curved 
vortex line and the Magnus effect force due to motion of the line through 
the superfluid. This balance of forces leads to the propagation, of circularly 
polarized transverse waves on the vortex lines (Thomson 1880); we shall 
see below that an experimental study of this wave motion enables us to 
deduce a value for the energy of unit length of vortex line. 


P.M.S. I 
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In the actual experiment the pile of disks was clamped in a thin walled 
aluminium can; the whole disk assembly could then be filled with liquid 
and suspended in vapour. In this way the experimental helium was 
effectively isolated from non-rotating helium and edge effects were avoided. 
The torsion head from which the disk system was suspended could be 
rotated uniformly by a synchronous motor, and oscillations relative to 
the rotating torsion head were observed photoelectrically. 

The experiments were made at a temperature of 1-27°K, low enough 
for effects due to the inertia of the normal fluid to be negligible. It is 
convenient to express the effect of rotation on the period of oscillation 
in terms of an effective density p’, defined as that density which, filling 


Fig. 8 
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Dragging of the superfluid by oscillating disks for rapid rotation (w)>). 
Period about 25 sec; open points for smooth surfaces and solid points 
for rough surfaces; O @, #)=1-100 rad sect; [] I, w)=0-785 rad sec 
Theoretical curves for v=8-5 x 10-4 em? sec-!: broken curve, eqn. (45); 
solid curve, eqn. (48) with y=}. 


the space between the disks and moving with them, would produce the 
observed change in period. The experimental values of p’ show two 
different types of behaviour, depending on whether the angular velocity 
of rotation w, is large or small compared with the angular frequency of 
oscillation (Q = 27/7’). 

Figure 8 shows the results for fast rotation and slow oscillation, (wy > Q). 
It can be seen that for given values of wy and Q, p’/ps increases monotonically 
from 0 to 1 as the disk separation 27 is increased—a rather surprising 
result ; for one would normally expect the disks to become less effective 
in, dragging liquid as their separation was increased. Figure 8 also shows 
that by plotting p’/ps against w)'"/ the results for two different angular 
velocities are brought into coincidence ; the theoretical reason for this will 
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become apparent shortly. Measurements were made using smooth mica 
disks, and also with disks artificially roughened on a scale of about 50p; 
the figure shows no appreciable effect of surface roughness on. the results. 
Only very rough measurements of damping were possible, but it can be 
said that if the extra damping is expressed as an imaginary component of 
density p”, then p” <p’. . 

In the case of slow rotation, and fast oscillation (w)<Q) there is no 
significant change in period due to rotation if smooth mica disks are used, 
but with rough disks the results shown in fig. 9 are obtained. Figure 9 
essentially shows the variation of p’/ps with disk separation when w, <Q, 
as does fig. 8 when w)>Q. The scaling factors used to bring results for 
different periods and angular velocities into coincidence on fig. 9 are 


Fig. 9 


Dragging of the superfluid by oscillating disks with rough surfaces for slow 
rotation (w)<2). Open points for period about 3 sec and solid points 
for period about 7sec. @, w)=0-098radsec!; [] ME, y= 0-140, 
rad sec-!; V, wy=0-196 rad sec—!; A, wy9=0-275 rad sec—!. Theoretical 
curves for v=8-5 x 10-4 cm? sec-!; broken curve, eqn. (46); solid curve, 
eqn. (49) with ye=h. 


theoretical, and will be derived below. The most striking feature of fig. 9 
is that p’ can be negative. For the results illustrated |p’/ps|<1/10, but: 
negative values of p’ as large as half the total density of the liquid have 
been, observed when 2w,~Q. The shape of fig. 9 strongly suggests that 
it is the dispersion curve associated with a resonance effect; there seems 
to be a main resonance when, (Q — 2w,)"7 ~ 0-04. em sec? and a subsidiary 
one when, (Q—2w,)"1~0-14emsec—1?. This interpretation is supported 
by some very rough observations of the damping; the imaginary density 
p"is small except near the centre of a resonance, where it rises to a value 


IZ 
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of the same order as the dispersion in p’. Qualitatively, therefore, the 
damping shows the corresponding resonance absorption, behaviour. 

It is easily seen, that neither an inerease in p’ with increasing disk spacing, 
as in fig. 8, nor negative values of p’, as in fig. 9, can be explained by a 
simple dragging of the superfluid by mutual friction. Negative values 
of p’ can only occur if the superfluid moves in antiphase with the disks, 
and this implies some form of elastic coupling between, the superfluid and 
the disks. The existence of a subsidiary resonance at about three times 
the disk separation for the main resonance suggests that this elastic 
coupling takes the form of a wave motion in the liquid, with resonance 
occurring for an odd number of half-wavelengths between the disks. 
Now it is known (Thomson, 1880) that classical vortex lines are capable of 
vibration, and also that they tend to stick to surface protuberances, 
because of the Bernoulli pressure drop near the centre of a line. It therefore 
seems reasonable to suppose that the ends of the vortex lines in uniformly 
rotating helium will stick to a sufficiently rough surface. Oscillation of 
the disks will then excite waves on, the vortex lines. Since these waves 
are circularly polarized there will be a radial component of line motion 
giving rise to oscillations in the density of vortex lines, and thus to oscilla- 
tions in the angular velocity of the superfluid. It is therefore clear that 
the hypothesis that the ends of the vortex lines are attached to a sufficiently 
rough surface offers some hope of accounting for the results described above ; 
it is evident from the results shown in fig. 8 that in this case even a ‘smooth’ 
surface is sufficiently rough. 

We now give the theory of the collective vibrations of a uniform array 
of vortex lines, which we shall refer to as vortex waves. For the present 
we neglect mutual friction, and consider only the equation of motion of the 
superfluid. We shall not be concerned with the detailed velocity field, 
which has singularities at the vortex lines, as shown in fig. 3, but rather 
with the average flow vs defined by equating © =curl vs; to the number of 
vortex lines per unit area (a smooth function of position) multiplied by the 
circulation, round a single line. The equation of motion for this average 
flow is 


OVs 


vs =Vv,x@+gradd 2. . . 2. 2. « « (41) 


where v,, is the velocity of the vortex lines. The first term on the right- 
hand side of eqn. (41) gives the change in vs at a point due to flow of vortex 
lines past the point, and the second term represents acceleration due to 
pressure and temperature gradients. 

In addition to vs there is a local velocity field in the vicinity of each 
vortex line. Woe shall take this into account by introducing the concept 
of the tension in a vortex line. Between any pair of adjacent lines there is 
a surface on which the total superfluid velocity is vs, and these surfaces 
form a net of tubes surrounding the vortex lines; a cross-section, of this 
net is shown by the dotted lines in fig. 3. It can be seen from fig. 3 that 
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the local velocity field of a vortex line has closed streamlines contained 
in the tube which surrounds it ; it is the Bernoulli pressure drop due to this 
velocity field which, classically, produces a tension within the tube. 
But other, non-classical. contributions to the energy from the core of a 
vortex may also be expected to contribute to the tension; for the tension 
in a vortex line is equal to the free energy of unit length and thus, at 
absolute zero, to the energy. The tension can therefore be written as 


p K + 
Ee= qs In (b/d), SORE Le Seat a cave ee Deaton ote (13) 


where 0 is a distance of the order of the line spacing and a, is the effective 
core radius of a vortex line (§2.1). If we assume for simplicity that the 
_ tubes shown in fig. 3 are circles of the same area, b= (h/7-39 maw,)"2._ Now 
if the tube surrounding a vortex line has a radius of curvature R it will 
experience a transverse force ¢</R per unit length due to the tension 
within it, and this must be balanced by a Magnus effect force due to motion 
of the tube through the liquid. The equation expressing this balance of 
forces is thus 


€ “x.V)K 
R Baa ~ =ps(Vz,—Vs) Xk. ENO iin eS her (42) 
Since w is parallel to x eqns. (41) and (42) give 
OVs 4 @ 
a =Vsx6+.¥) (5) ‘Herad dy i . Ws5) 7. > 3 1 {43) 


where v=e/psx; this is the required equation of motion. : 

It should be stressed that eqn. (43) is an equation of motion for the 
average superfluid velocity, and is therefore only valid if such a velocity 
can, be defined, i.e. if ; 

(i) the fractional change in vs across the tube surrounding a vortex 
line is small; 

(ii) the radius of curvature of a tube is large compared with its diameter ; 

(iii) the radius of curvature does not change appreciably in a distance 

equal to the tube diameter. 

In the experiments described above conditions (i) and (ii) are always 
satisfied, but condition (iii) is not. Failure of condition (iii) means that 
the radius of curvature of a vortex line is not precisely equal to that of 
the tube surrounding it, so that the transverse force is not precisely ¢/R. 
However, we shall see later that Thomson’s (1880) calculations enable us 
to allow for this by choosing a slightly different value for 6 in eqn. (13), 
giving a slightly different value of e. 

The correct boundary condition for the flow is that the total superfluid 
velocity should have no component normal to the actual, rough, disk 
surface. For the average flow considered here we assume that vs has no 
component normal to an effective plane disk surface, and incorporate our 
physical idea of vortex lines attached to surface protuberances by imposing 
the additional boundary condition, that v,, is equal to the disk velocity. 
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This idealized boundary condition may not be an accurate representation 
of the physical situation, but it should be sufficiently realistic to give the 
main qualitative features correctly. 

When eqn. (43) is linearized for a small departure from uniform rotation 
and solved for oscillatory motion with these boundary conditions we 
find that (ignoring edge effects that are only important when 2w, ~ Q) 
the possible wave numbers of the motion are given by 
209 + Q 
a rE 


k= (44) 
The normal modes corresponding to these wave numbers are circularly 
polarized transverse vibrations of the vortex lines. k, corresponds to a 
vibration, in the same sense as the rotation and is always an evanescent 
wave; k_ corresponds to a vibration in the opposite sense and is an 
undamped wave for 2wy < Q, equivalent to the vibrations of a single vortex 
considered by Thomson, (1880) as w)>0. When these motions are combined 
to fit the boundary conditions we find that for wy>Q 


p’ tanh k,l 
cle TEE hc Roe 
with k,?=2w,)/v, and for w).<Q 
p _ w,/tank,/—tanh k,l 
meleemen rt 
with k,?=Q/v. The imaginary density p” is predicted to be zero except 
for 5-functions at the resonances of eqn. (46). The broken lines in figs. 8 
and 9 show eqns. (45) and (46) with »v=8-5 x 10-*cm?sec™! (in fig. 9 the 
fact that Q is only about 10w, has been allowed for by taking 


kis? = (Q.— 2e9)/v 


in eqn. (46)). It may be mentioned that this value of v leads to an effective 
core radius a)~30A for the vortex lines, which is not unreasonable; but 
we defer discussion, of this until we have considered the more accurate 
value of v obtained from later experiments (§ 3.5). 

It can be seen that eqns. (45) and (46) describe the main qualitative 
features of the results very well, but they do not account for the observed 
width of the resonances; nor do they account for the fact that a smaller 
value of v would give a better fit to the data of fig. 8. We shall see in § 3.5 
that the effects of mutual friction are inadequate to account for the observed 
resonance widths. The explanation, probably lies in our use of an, over- 
simplified boundary condition. If instead we allow a vortex line to slip 
somewhat relative to the disk surface by taking the boundary condition 


(46) 


= Bai het A) een eee een 


where ¢ is the displacement of a vortex line relative to the disk surface, 
the reflection of vortex waves at the boundary is no longer perfect. The 
constant « controls the amount of slip; «=0 corresponds to the ideally 
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rough surface considered so far, and w= co to an ideally smooth surface. 
With this more general boundary condition eqn. (45) is replaced by 


pee i (tanh k,l)/k,41 


Ps 1+y,? tanh? k,l’ ba 
where y, =uk,/Q, and eqn. (46) becomes 
p __ wof (tan k,l)/kel (tanh k,l) /kol 
pee, |e ee ye tanzkl 1+y,2 tanh? | iy) 


where y,=wk,/Q. The full curves in figs. 8 and 9 show eqn. (48) with 
yi=% and eqn. (49) with y,=4. It can be seen that the quantitative 
agreement with experiment is now very good; the idea of slip accounts 
for both the broadened resonances and the apparently lower value of v 
when w)>Q. It must be admitted, however, that the reason for the 
observed values of y is not understood; in particular it is not clear why y 
rather than, uw is roughly constant. An understanding of this problem 
must await a more detailed consideration of the interaction between a 
vortex line and a solid boundary. However, it should be stressed that 
although the precise form of slip boundary condition is not properly 
understood, there is no reason to doubt that eqn. (43) gives a completely 
satisfactory description of the propagation, of vortex waves in, bulk helium. 


3.5. Vortex Waves and Mutual Friction 
We now consider the way in which theory of vortex waves given in, the 
previous section, is modified by the presence of the mutual friction discussed 
in §3.3. Equation (42) for the balance of forces on a vortex line must 
now include the force of mutual friction F,,, given by eqn. (32), so that 
it is replaced by 


Ps (V7,—Vs) X @ =psv ( @. v) (jai) +F In? 


Fra =pa(¥,—Ys— vou (7) ) <i. Senin 4.50) 


Thus the only effect on the arguments of §3.3 is that vs is replaced by 
vs+vcurl (@/|@|) ; elimination of v, as in §3.3 therefore gives 


i.e. by 


pspn @ X [@ x (Vs + v curl (w/|e]) — Vn) | 


Heke 2p |o| 
= Bie OX (ve + vourl (6/5) ~ va) 
_ pPsPa @ x [Wx (Vs—Vn)] | pr PsPn & (ys — va) 
2p |co| 2p 2 
_ pPsPn | - ad ma Ae @. (si Aue 
B op Hfjourl( 2p v(@. V7) |co| eur 


a ee ae 


+ Note that we are now using ®=curl vg, instead of w=} curl Vz, asin §3.3. 
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Combining eqns. (50) and (51) with eqn. (41) and writing the potential 
¢ explicitly we have for the equation of motion of the superfluid 
D Vs Ps d 
._—$ + S rad 7’ 
PST; fs grad p + ps0 & 


4 ppspn @X [@ x (Vs—Vn)] , pr PsPns x (y, vq) 
2p w “te 


- BSP slow () +psv(1—B'S2) (Bi) 


p 2p 
where the term v; x @ in eqn. (43). has been absorbed in Dvs/Dt. Addition 
of F,,, to eqn. (3) gives for the equation of motion of the normal fluid 


pa = — P® grad p—psS grad 7 + n( V2vn +} grad div vn) 
p 
_phopn @X 1 XANe Ya) pr been ee 
ae || 2 
+ BEL +45 oun (= rn (.V (S)- . (53) 


Equations (52) and (53) are the appropriate peeeats of eqns. (4) 
and (3) respectively when w#0. They take into account all possible 
effects of the presence of vortex lines in the superfluid: tension, Magnus 
effect, and collisions with rotons and phonons. They are not of completely 
general validity, however: first, they are subject to the same restriction. 
of slowly varying vs as eqn. (43); and secondly, as we have seen, the 
‘constants’ B, B’, and v have a slight (logarithmic) dependence on, some 
characteristic length such as the spacing between vortex lines. Equations 
(52) and (53) will not therefore, for example, be expected to apply to 
turbulence, and for this problem it is probably necessary to consider the 
interactions of individual vortex lines. Nevertheless, eqns. (52) and 
(53) are the most general truly macroscopic equations of motion we can 
write down, for helium IT. 

To calculate the effect of mutual friction on vortex waves we note that 
for pn/p<1 and w)<Q the terms in B and B’ are a small perturbation 
coupling the two fluids together. In these circumstances it is permissible 
to calculate the perturbed superfluid flow by setting v,»=0 in eqn. (52), 
and to ignore the effect of rotation on the normal fluid, since its contribution 
to the inertia is proportional to py. Equation (52) with v;=0 leads to the 
replacement of eqn. (44) for the wave numbers k, of superfluid motion by 


(k,,2v + 2e9)(1—B’pn/2p + iBpn/2p)= FQ.  . . . (54) 
We are principally interested in the wave number k_ which, for Q> 2a», 


corresponds to undamped wave motion in, the absence of mutual friction. 
Setting k_=k+ia, we find that 
[(k® — 02)v + 299] = Q(1 +B’ pn/2p) . . . . . (55) 
and 
2akv = QB, pn/2p, vir) = Pade ot tet Seok ee (56) 
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where eqns. (33), (34), (39), and (40) have been used to relate B,, and B’, 
to B and B’. When pn<p and w <Q these equations simplify to 
Wee (Oly)( Le B pnf2p) aie ti. 8 bo sh (87) 
and 
Re Dial toa weg e yee, lass (68) 
Thus the longitudinal component of mutual friction produces attenuation 
of the vortex waves, and the transverse component a small change in 
wavelength. The reappearance of B, and B’, in eqns. (57) and (58) in 
place of B and B’ is not surprising; for this limiting case corresponds 
to the vibrations of a single isolated vortex line, for which B, and B’, 
are the relevant mutual friction constants. : 


Fig. 10 


_ The single disk apparatus. The beaker surrounding the disk is rigidly connected 
to the torsion head from which the disk is suspended, and rotates with it. 
Changes in period are measured as the beaker fills with helium by film 


flow. 


Recent experiments by the author were designed to study the effect 
of mutual friction on vortex waves, discussed above, and to obtain a 
value of the constant v sufficiently accurate to give a useful estimate of 
the effective core radius of a vortex line. The apparatus used is shown 
in fig. 10. It consists of a single disk, roughened on the upper surface 
only, hanging in a beaker of helium which rotates at the same speed as 
the point of suspension of the disk. Vortex waves excited by oscillation 
of the upper surface of the disk will be reflected at the free surface of the 
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liquid and resonances should occur for suitable values of the distance from 
disk to liquid surface. One would expect the liquid surface to be ‘ideally 
smooth’ so that the vortex lines meet it normally ; this boundary condition 
gives resonance for an odd number of quarter wavelengths between disk 
and liquid surface, which is indeed the result found experimentally. 

In an experiment the apparatus shown in fig. 10 is placed in a chamber 
containing a constant amount of liquid helium, so that the beaker slowly 
fills with liquid by film flow. The period of oscillation of the disk is 
measured as a function of time as the beaker fills; some typical results at 
a temperature of 1-3°K are shown in fig. 11 (a). The periodic dependence 
of oscillation period on liquid level is clearly visible; each sharp drop 
corresponds to a resonance. The fact that successive resonances diminish 
very little in strength shows that the attenuation of vortex waves is small, 
as we should expect from eqn. (58), and confirms that the rather broad 
resonances are due to imperfect reflection of the waves at a disk surface 
rather than to attenuation in the liquid. Andronikashvili and Zakadze 
(1959) have made similar experiments with a rather more massive disk, 
which enabled them to study the damping; they find a series of peaks in 
damping as a function of liquid level, corresponding to resonant absorption 
of energy by vortex waves. By recording the time at which the disk of 
fig. 10 was just covered with liquid and the time at which the liquid 
was level with the top of the boss on which the disk was mounted fig. 11 
was used to determine the number of wavelengths in a known distance, 
and hence v. The best value of v from the single disk experiments at 
1:3°K is (9:7+0-2)x10-*cm?sec! for an angular velocity of 0-140 
rad sec“! and a period of about 7sec; this is consistent with the earlier 
value of (8-5 + 1-5) x 10-*cm?sec—! (Hall 1958). 

Figure 11 (b) shows the effect of raising the temperature to 1-6°K. The 
higher resonances are now weaker, indicating appreciable attenuation, as 
would be expected from the factor pn/p in eqn. (58). By a simple extension 
of the theory of § 3.4 it can be shown that the amplitude of period oscillation 
AT at a liquid depth / which is not too small is given by 


AT = ps@o1"[pQkhy 
y2 cosh 2al + $(1 + yo”) sinh 2al’ 


where hy 1s the depth of liquid with moment of inertia equal to that of 
the disk. By fitting eqn. (59) to the observations values of B,pn/p can 
be deduced, and these are shown in fig. 12 (the value of y, turns out to be 
slightly smaller than previously, about 0-4). It can be seen that the 
experimental values of B, are somewhat smaller than the values of B 
from second sound experiments (though perhaps not significantly). This 
is to be expected because of the frequency dependence of (eqn. (31)); 
the upper limit to the logarithm is of the order of the spacing between 
vortex lines for the present experiments. 

Experimental detection of the change in wavelength due to B’ zy (eqn. 
(57)) is more difficult ; calculation shows that even if D’ (eqn. (29)) is of 


(59) 
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the same order as D the predicted variation in wavelength over the experi- 
mentally accessible temperature range is only about 1%. To obtain the 
necessary sensitivity the single disk of fig. 10 was replaced by a pair of 
disks about 1em apart, roughened on their inner surfaces; the separation 
of the disks was chosen so that there would be almost exactly 7 half- 
wavelengths between them. Thus, by working on the steep part of the 


Fig. 11 
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(0) 
d of the single disk period on time, due to changing liquid level. (a) 
aeeer 13°K: (b) 1-6°K: 0440 rad sec". The period axis is placed at the 
time when the disk surface was just covered by liquid. 


resonance—dispersion curve, small changes in wavelength were made to 
yield appreciable changes in period of oscillation. By comparing the 
experimental results with the theoretical dispersion curve calculated for 
the known values of y, and « the temperature dependence of the wavelength 
could be deduced, and hence the temperature dependence of the apparent 
value v* of v defined by the equation 


k=(O 2005) 2 ete es = (60) 
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Figure 13 shows experimental values of the relative change in v* with 
temperature. Equations (55) and (56) show that, to a first order in B’,pn/p 


we should expect 

dv* 221) Pn 

eee eek 153 + DONISEGLe  enic, ce aeRO 
We shall see in § 4.2 that there should also be a small contribution to dv* 
from a genuine temperature dependence of v arising from the thermal 
excitation of vortex waves; allowance is made for this in the theoretical 
curves shown in fig. 13. The solid curve is calculated for D=0-70xpn 
and D’ =0-60xpn; these are of the order of the values predicted by Lifshitz 


Fig. 12 
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Experimental values of Bypn/p from vortex wave attenuation. Full curve, 
theoretical for D=0-70«py and D’=0-60xp,; broken curve, experimental 
values of Bpy/p from second sound attenuation. 


and Pitaevsky (1957); the broken curve is for D’=0, as predicted by Hall 
and Vinen (19566). It can be seen, that the experimental results are barely 
adequate to distinguish between these possibilities. Above 1:4°xK the 
results are very scattered, and moreover at these temperatures the effect 
of the normal fluid, which has been, ignored, may not be entirely negligible. 
Below 1-4°K the results are rather more consistent and there does seem 
to be some evidence that dv*/d7' is positive and of the order predicted by 
Lifshitz and Pitaevsky. On the whole, therefore, the results favour the 
predictions of Lifshitz and Pitaevsky, but they are insufficiently accurate 
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to make this conclusion certain; there is urgent need for a better 
‘determination, of B’, as could be made from experiments on, second sound. 
We therefore adopt as the best experimental values D=0:70Kpyn and 
D’=0-60xpn; these correspond to collision diameters G, 6, of about 104. 
Values of B calculated on, this basis are compared with the experimental 
values from second sound measurements in fig. 14, and calculated values 
of B; are compared with the experimental values from vortex wave 
attenuation, in fig. 12; for all these curves due allowance has been made 
forthe different values of H (eqn. (31)) for vortex waves and second sound. 


Fig. 13 
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Temperature dependence of v* from vortex wave velocity. The squares and 
circles represent results obtained in two separate helium runs; there may 
be a constant error of about 1% in v* for results from a single run, due 
to distortion of the disk system in cooling. Full curve, theoretical for 
D=0-70xpy and D’=0-60xpy; broken curve, theoretical for D’=0; the 
zero of dv*/v* for these curves is arbitrary. 


It can, be seen from figs. (12), (13) and (14) that each type of experiment 
shows agreement with theory within the experimental error. It is perhaps 
worth remarking that this overall agreement is good evidence for the 
validity of eqn. (51) for the mutual friction; for second sound is affected 
only by the first two terms of this equation, whereas vortex waves are 
affected primarily by the last two terms. 

‘Equation (13) for the energy of unit length of vortex line shows that 


v= (k/47) In (6/a9), etek ite ee. 2 «4 O2) 
so that to determine the effective core radius a) from the experimental 
value of v we need to know b. We saw in $3.4 that when the wavelength 
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(27/k) is large compared with the line spacing 6 = (h/ 7:39mw,)/?. In the 
opposite case when the line spacing is much larger than the wavelength, 
vortex waves reduce to the vibrations of a single line for which 6 = 1-046/k 
(Thomson 1880). The value of 6 is thus controlled by the smaller of the 
two characteristic lengths, wavelength and line spacing. In the absence 
of a complete solution of the problem for the general case it seems reasonable 
to determine b by means of an interpolation formula with this property, 


for example 
1/b2 =0-915k? + '7-39may/i5 > 2 a (638) 
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Theoretical temperature dependence of B for D=0-70xkpy and D’=0-60«py 
compared with the experimental values from second sound attenuation. 


with k?=(Q+ 2w9)/v and the experimental value of In (b/a)) this becomes 

1/b?=(0-151047-7lw,)m/i. . . . . . (64) 
For values of w)~0-:1Q, as used in the single disk experiments, the second 
term is dominant, so errors due to the use of an approximate interpolation 
formula are unlikely to be serious. Experimental values of v obtained 
with the single disk at various angular velocities are plotted in fig. 15 
against Inb calculated from eqn. (64); the straight line has the theoretical 
slope required by eqn. (62). It can be seen that the experimental results 
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are consistent with the theoretical logarithmic dependence of v on 0. 
To obtain a meaningful value of a, from fig. 15 the experimental values of v 
must first be extrapolated to absolute zero with the aid of the full curve 
of fig. 13. Estimating the uncertainty in this value for v at absolute zero 
at 2%, we finally obtain 


Ay = 6:8 Se 1-64. 


Itis gratifying to note that this value is of the order of atomic dimensions, 
as predicted by Feynman. 


Fig. 15 
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Dependence of v on the effective spacing between vortex lines. The straight 
__ line has the slope predicted theoretically (eqn. (62)). 


§ 4. THE OBSERVABLE PROPERTIES OF VORTEX LINES 


The experiments so far described provide the most direct evidence at 
present available for the existence of vortex lines. No single experiment 
demonstrates all the properties of a vortex line; but taken, together they 
provide a body of experimental evidence that it would be very difficult to 
explain in any other way. The vibrating wire experiment shows that 
circulation is quantized; the second sound attenuation, shows that the 
rotating liquid contains linear scattering centres at about the spacing 
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predicted for vortex lines; and the existence of vortex waves shows that 
these linear scattering centres exhibit the dynamical properties expected 
of vortex lines—tension, and the Magnus effect. 

The analysis of these experiments has made it clear that there are four 
observable constants associated with a vortex line: the circulation; the 
longitudinal and transverse collision diameters o, 6, ; and the effective 
core radius dy. These four constants determine the behaviour of the 
vortex line completely. The circulation requires no further discussion, 
since its value is unambiguously predicted by theory, and the experimental 
value is in excellent agreement with this prediction. The three character- 
istic lengths all turn out experimentally to be of the order of atomic 
dimensions; this seems intuitively reasonable, but clearly requires further 
discussion. We therefore now proceed to discuss in the light of experiment 
the various attempts that have been made to calculate these characteristic 
lengths theoretically. 


4.1. The Collision Diameters 


In the absence of a satisfactory wave function for the core of a vortex 
line, all the attempts so far made to calculate its scattering properties 
have made use of a classical model of the line. The vortex line is regarded 
simply as creating a velocity field vs(=h/mr where r is the distance from 
the line) in the background fluid through which the excitations move; 
the phonons and rotons are considered simply as particles specified by 
their energy-momentum relation. In a velocity field vs the energy of an 
excitation becomes H+p.vs so that there is an interaction energy P. Vs 
near a vortex line which can produce scattering. The change in density 
of the liquid near the centre of the vortex due to finite compressibility 
can, also produce an interaction, energy, but this effect turns out to be 
unimportant for rotons. 

The first calculation of roton-line scattering (Hall and Vinen 1956 b) 
was made by means of the first Born approximation, with the results 


T~ BV ky j= 
G (“) (e— ke’ 6, =0, Se aes etd 


where the momentum of the roton is hk and ky=po/h. Since the average 
value of (k—k,) in thermal equilibrium is.proportional to 7? and since 
D= ppv, eqn. (65) implies that D/pn oc T-"?, This temperature dependence 
gives results in fair agreement with experiment (see fig. 7), but the absolute 
value of the collision diameter is too large unless the interaction is cut off near 
the vortex core by supposing that the ‘effective’ velocity determining the 
interaction is not h/mr but (h/mr)[1—exp (—7r/a9)]. However, we should 
not expect the Born, approximation to give a good answer, since it is only 
valid if all the phase shifts are small (Mott and Massey 1933), and this 
implies for rotons that 
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whereas in fact (u/m)ko/(k—k )~1. It was at first thought that the 
result ¢,=0 could be regarded as indicating that this quantity was at 
any rate small, even though the Born approximation, is not strictly valid. 
However, closer consideration shows that the result ¢,=0 is a property 
of the Born approximation. Although the scattering potential is asym- 
metric, it differs only in sign on the two sides of the vortex line, and therefore 
the differential collision diameter o(#), which depends on the square of the 
matrix element, is symmetrical about the forward direction. The Born 
approximation therefore only tells us that ¢, would vanish if the scattering 
potential were sufficiently weak. 

One might expect the condition for validity of the quasi-classical 
approximation to be just eqn. (66) with the sign of the inequality reversed, 
in which case this approximation would be equally invalid. But because 
of the peculiar energy-momentum relation of rotons the condition for 
orbit and scattering angle to be well defined is in fact 


vw (ky \? : : 
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essentially this arises from the large momentum p, of a roton at rest. At 
temperatures of the order of 1°K (/m)[ko/(k—ky)]?~ 10, so the quasi- 
classical approximation should give fairly good results. Lifshitz and 
Pitaevsky (1957) have recalculated the scattering of a roton by a vortex 
line in the quasi-classical approximation and find that 


B 


m(k—kp)’ Pia teae Ke, (68) 


a~ iE 13 on have 
from which 
D=l2kpnvV/(ukT)/po,  D'=xpn. isa ina (69) 


The precise numerical factors in, eqns. (69) may however be altered if the 
distribution function for rotons near a vortex line differs from that for 
thermal equilibrium. This value of D’, calculated before relevant experi- 
mental data were available, is of the order of the experimentally determined 
value. But the value of D is much too small, about + of that required 
to explain the second sound data. Lifshitz and Pitaevsky suggest that 
this discrepancy is due to some form of ‘strong interaction’ which can 
occur if a roton, passes close to a vortex line. For example, a roton could 
be captured into a bound state with the emission, of vortex waves, and the 
inverse process could occur later. This would be a form of inelastic 
scattering, whereas so far we have only considered elastic scattering. It 
cannot be calculated without accurate wave functions for the roton and 
the vortex line, so Lifshitz and Pitaevsky simply add an arbitrary tempera- 
ture independent collision diameter to ¢ so as to obtain agreement with 
experiment. They also suppose that the region of this ‘hard-core’ inter- 
action, should be excluded from the region, of integration for p . vs scattering, 


+ Note that this agrees with eqn. (65) when (u/m)[ko/ (k—k,)|?~1. 
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so that 6, is reduced slightly. It is reasonable to suppose that the hard 
core itself does not contribute to ¢, if the interaction proceeds through 
an, intermediate state of the type suggested above, since memory of the 
initial state would be lost and therefore the scattering should be isotropic. 
It is clear that this type of inelastic scattering gives rise to exchange 

of momentum between rotons and vortex wave quanta parallel to the axis 
of rotation. Lifshitz and Pitaevsky suggest that B, is zero in spite of this 
because the vortex wave quanta will form part of the normal fluid; but 
we shall now see that closer consideration of vortex waves shows that this 
conclusion, may be incorrect. If the displacement of a vortex line running 
parallel to the z axis is written as é=2+/y the equation of motion of the 
line is (Hall 1958) 
WP OED we OS 
re Malar ete is abk s, Aeke Oe aed 
where m* =m/In (b/a,). This is analogous to the one dimensional Schrédin- 
ger equation of a particle of mass m* and it follows that the vortex wave 
quanta have the energy-momentum relation H=p?/2m*. Now for such 
an, energy spectrum Landau’s criterion for superfluidity (eqn. (8)) gives 
zero critical velocity (strictly a very small critical velocity determined by 
the length of the vortex line). In other words, superfluidity does not 
occur and an equilibrium distribution function of vortex wave quanta with 
a mean drift velocity relative to the superfluid does not exist. The vortex 
wave quanta cannot therefore move with the normal fluid in the usual 
sense. Indeed, if thermal equilibrium among vortex wave quanta is 
rapidly established they must move with the superfluid and we should 
expect a value of B, as the same order as B, since comparison of theory 
and experiment suggests that the roton-vortex wave interaction makes a 
major contribution to B. It may be, however, that thermal equilibrium 
is only attained slowly, especially among low energy vortex wave quanta. 
This is suggested by the idea that at long wavelengths the mean free 
path of a vortex wave quantum should be equal to the attenuation length 
for a macroscopic vortex wave; eqn. (58) shows that this gives a long 
relaxation, time at low energies. If these ideas are correct it may be that 
the high energy, strongly interacting, vortex wave quanta do in fact 
move approximately with the normal fluid, giving a small value of B,, at 
the second sound frequencies hitherto used. Clearly the value of B, 
requires further experimental and theoretical investigation. 

The scattering of phonons by vortex lines has been calculated by 
Pitaevsky (1958). He finds that in the temperature region where phonons 
are dominant 


Br0-42T B'=0. 


Above about 0-6°K the roton contribution to pp is dominant, and the 
phonons hardly affect the value of B. The long mean free path of phonons 
below 0:5°K precludes any attempt to verify this result by means of 
second sound ; and the very small value of py/p means that the attenuation 
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of vortex waves would be too small to measure. The experimental veri- 
fication of this phonon contribution to B therefore constitutes a considerable 
experimental problem. 


4.2. The Effective Core Radius 


Very little progress has been made with the calculation of the energy of 
a vortex line since Feynman’s original conjecture that the radius a, 
should be of the order of the atomic spacing. 

Ginsburg and Pitaevsky (1958) have given a theory of the line energy 
near the A-point. They suppose that the free energy of unit volume of 
liquid can be put in the form 

f2 2 

F=F,(p,T, ps) +4parn®+doare+ 2 Wes erty 

8M ps 
Near the A-point the first two terms in the expansion of F, in powers of 
ps are adequate, and by treating ps as an, order parameter these terms can 
be deduced from the experimental values of (dps/07') at the A-point and 
the discontinuity in specific heat. The last term in eqn. (71) is obtained 
by treating ps/p as the square of an ‘effective’ wave function, as in the 
Ginsburg and Landau (1950) theory of surface energy in superconductors. 
Equation (71) is then used to find the radial variation of ps that gives the - 
minimum free energy for a vortex line. Except very near the core of the 
vortex the result is that ps has the equilibrium value appropriate to the 
local value of (vs—vn); near the centre the last term in eqn. (71) becomes 
important and makes ps proportional to radius. The final result is that 
for a line with one quantum of circulation a,~+2-7/(7,,—T)?A; the 
effective core radius therefore tends to infinity at the A-point. This result 
is only valid at temperatures such that a) is much larger than an atomic 
spacing; for eqn. (71) is certainly invalid unless the variations in ps are 
slow on an atomic scale. 

Near absolute zero the temperature dependence of the line energy 
come from the temperature dependence of ps and from the thermal excita- 
tion, of vortex waves. Using the relation H=p?/2m* for vortex wave 
quanta, as found in § 4.1, we find that the free energy « of unit length of 
line is given by 
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where «, is the free energy at absolute zero. In deriving eqn. (72) the 
logarithmic dependence of m* and v on, wavelength has been neglected ; 
this is justifiable at low temperatures where the long wavelengths are 
dominant. In the region of 1°K the variation in « due to eqn. (72) is less 
than that due to ps. Nevertheless, the corresponding variation in v(= é/psk) 
is just significant, and an appropriate correction was therefore applied 
in, the extrapolation of experimental values of v to absolute zero (§ 3.5). 
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Neither of these calculations throws any light on the question of the 
energy of a vortex line at absolute zero, for which a knowledge of the 
wave function of the liquid containing a vortex line is necessary. Feyn- 
man’s wave function for a line along the z axis is, in cylindrical polar 
coordinates (7, 4, 2) 

= Dexp > 10; SPACER Oe ay hE 

v 

where 6, are the angular coordinates of the atoms and © is the ground 
state wave function. This is clearly unrealistic near the axis and so should 
be multiplied by a factor which becomes small when any atom approaches 
too close to the axis. Unfortunately, with this modified wave function it 
has not proved possible to evaluate the integrals required in order to 
minimise the free energy (H — Mw, ) (eqn. (15)). Moreover, it is probably 
incorrect to assume that the line is on the z axis; one should allow a super- 
position of states with different positions of the line in order to take account 
of the zero-point motion associated with vortex waves, and this further 
complicates the problem. Essentially, then, the unsolved problem is to 
choose a plausible vortex line wave function for which the energy integral 
can, be evaluated and minimized. 

Experimentally, it might appear at first sight that the vortex wave 
experiments (§§3.4 and 3.5) give an unambiguous value of the effective 
core radius ad, and thus of the line energy. But it must be borne in mind 
that the line energy may depend on the experimental conditions. Thus, 
in the vortex wave experiments the lines are forcibly localized because 
their ends are fixed to the disk surface, and this may prevent a reduction 
of line energy due to zero point motion. ‘There is indeed some indication 
of a lower energy for a free vortex line (larger a)) from Vinen’s (1958 b) 
measurements of the circulation round a fine wire (§ 2.2). He finds that 
there is a considerable range of angular velocities for which the apparent 
circulation round the wire is intermediate between one and two quanta. 
This suggests that there are two quanta round part of the wire, but one 
of them becomes detached as a free vortex line. If this is so the free 
energies of the states with one and two quanta round the wire must be 
nearly equal, and Vinen has shown by calculation that this implies a 
rather low energy for a free vortex line (@)~10-°em). This conclusion 
can be criticised on the grounds that the true equilibrium state was not 
attained. The vortex lines are formed by cooling through the A-point 
while rotating, and at the A-point a9 is very large, according to Ginsburg 
and Pitaevsky ; the configuration of vortex lines which gives the lowest — 
free energy at the A-point might therefore persist at lower temperatures. 
In fact, however, considerable efforts were made to attain true equilibrium, 
by vibrating the wire strongly. When rotation, was stopped these vibrations 
did reduce the circulation, (i.e. produce a tendency to equilibrium); but 
in the rotating state they had no definite effect (see fig. 1), suggesting that 
the liquid was already in, equilibrium. 

It is also worth remembering that the non-resonant vortex wave experi- 
ments (w)> , fig. 8) at first suggested a lower value of the line energy. 
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This discrepancy was later explained in terms of slip of the vortex lines 
relative to the disk surfaces, when such an, effect was found to be necessary 
to account for the observed resonance widths. But in the absence of a 
full understanding of the slip effect we cannot be sure that the first explana- 
tion, in terms of a low line energy, was not in fact the correct one. 

None of these indications of a lower line energy than that deduced 
from the vortex wave resonances is conclusive; but they do suggest that 
the definite value of a) deduced in, § 3.5 should be interpreted with caution. 
More experimental and theoretical work is required to determine whether 
the line energy is independent of the experimental conditions. 


§ 5. SUPERFLUID TURBULENCE 
5.1. Mutual Friction and Turbulence 


So far in this article we have been entirely concerned with experiments 
specially designed to demonstrate the existence and properties of vortex 
lines. We now wish to enquire how far the idea of vortex lines can enable 
us to understand the many non-linear dissipative effects that have 
hitherto been unexplained. Gorter and Mellink (1949) showed that the 
dissipative effects associated with the steady flow of heat and matter in 
slits and capillaries could be described semi-quantitatively by adding to. 
the equations of motion a phenomenological mutual friction, force 


Fn = Apspn(¥s — Vn). . . . . . ° . (74) 


We saw in §3.2 that the regular array of vortex lines in uniformly rotating 
helium IT gave rise to a force of mutual friction, and it is therefore reason- 
able to suppose that turbulence in the superfluid, corresponding to an 
irregular array of vortex lines, will likewise give rise to mutual friction. 
Vinen (1957 a, b) has made a detailed experimental study of the properties 
of the Gorter—Mellink force, and these experiments, which we shall now 
discuss, do indeed provide rather convincing evidence that the Gorter— 
Mellink force is associated with turbulence. 

Vinen studied heat flow in a wide (~1mm) tube of rectangular cross 
section. The temperature difference between the ends of the tube was 
proportional to the cube of the heat current, in agreement with eqn. (74), 
but when, second sound was propagated across the tube it did not suffer 
the severe non-linear attenuation, to be expected from eqn. (74). In the 
absence of a heat current the attenuation was very small and could be 
attributed to the well understood dissipative processes in the normal fluid ; 
but in the presence of a heat current there was an, additional linear attenua- 
tion of the second sound proportional to the.square of the heat current. 
These results suggest that eqn. (74) should be modified to 


Fen = Apspn( V —v)?(Vs — Vn) 
= G(Vs— Yn), Mie eae rer ses me ey as ('75) 


where (vs—Vn) is the instantaneous value of the relative velocity of the 
two fluids and V is the time average of this relative velocity, averaged 
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over a time long compared with a second sound period. v9 is a small 
constant, empirically necessary to fit the experimental data accurately, 
which decreases somewhat with increasing tube width; we shall for 
simplicity ignore it in this section. Equation (75), with v»=0, leads to 
the same temperature difference in a steady heat flow as eqn. (74), but 
it also produces an, attenuation « of second sound given, by 
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The Gorter—Mellink mutual friction constant A as a function of temperature. 
[1], from temperature gradients; ©, from second sound attenuation. 


where W is the heat current density. Figure 16 shows values of A deduced 
from the temperature gradient and from eqn. (76); the excellent agreement 
of the two sets of points verifies eqn. (75)t. The form of eqn. (75) indicates 
that the presence of a steady relative velocity (vs— vp) causes the helium 
to become modified in some way, and that an essentially linear mutual 
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} Experiments with comparable relative velocities due to heat flow and 
second sound proved that the square of the average relative velocity was 
relevant, rather than the average of the square. 
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friction, the strength of which is represented by the factor G in eqn. (75), 
is a property of this modified state. The modified state is not affected by 
the rapidly alternating relative velocity in a second sound wave. 

Evidence that this modified state is in fact turbulence of the superfluid — 
comes from observations of transient effects when the heat current is 
switched on or off. Figure 17 shows the transient behaviour of the ampli- 
tude of a second sound resonance. The heat current apparently has no 
effect for a time of the order of 1 sec after it is switched on; then there is a 
rapid drop in the resonance amplitude, indicating increased attenuation, 
as the mutual friction constant G builds up to a new equilibrium value. 
When, the heat current is switched off the decay of mutual friction is at 
first complex, then steady and rather slow. These rather long delays are 
very reminiscent of the behaviour of ordinary turbulence: and even the 
form shown in fig. 17—rapid build up after a waiting period and very 
slow final decay—is what one would expect for turbulence. The build 
up can also be observed by means of the temperature difference, and gives 
results in agreement with those from second sound; but the decay, during 
which there is no steady heat flow, can only be observed by means of 
second sound. 


Fig. 17 
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The effect of a heat current on the amplitude of a second sound resonance. The 
arrows indicate when the heat current was switched on and off. 


The delay time 7 for G to build up to half its final value is not completely 
reproducible, but if the helium has been, left undisturbed for sufficiently 
long the scatter is only a few percent about a value 7,. Ifthe helium has 
not been left sufficiently long since a heat current was last switched off, 
the observed value of 7 is less than r,; this is readily explained as the 
nucleation, of turbulence by residual turbulence from the previous heat 
current. Except very close to a critical velocity of the same order as v5 
it is found that +,ocW—*? and is independent of tube width. 


5.2. Dimensional Analysis of Homogeneous Turbulence 


The fact that the velocity vy and anomalies associated with it tend to 
decrease with increasing channel width suggests that in a channel of 
infinite width eqn. (75) would hold with v)=90. In other words we should 
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expect that in an unbounded volume of helium there should exist an equili- 
brium turbulent intensity depending only on the average value of (vs — Yn). 
Such turbulence must be homogeneous, and the equality of the values of A 
obtained from temperature gradient and second sound measurements 
(fig. 16) shows that it must also be quite accurately isotropic. This is 
therefore probably the simplest form of turbulence that can exist in 
helium; we shall now analyse it by dimensional methods, following 
Vinen, (1957). 

If a vortex line is perpendicular to a flow of normal fluid the force on 
unit length of it in the direction of the relative velocity is given by 


f= By BP elvan Va): J weedeat C17) 


if the line is not perpendicular to (v,;—v,) this force, as we saw in § 3.3, 
is multiplied by an angular factor which need not concern us here. There is 
also a force perpendicular to (v;—v,) which is proportional to B’,; it is 
difficult to take this into account in a dimensional approach since two force 
constants make the problem indeterminate. We shall therefore use eqn. 
(77) to give a characteristic magnitude of the force on unit length of line, 
but bear in mind that the appropriate force constant may not be precisely 
B,. The transverse force is perhaps likely to be less important, since it 
cancels out on the average. We shall also ignore the difference between 
B and B,, and the dependence of B on the experimental conditions arising 
from the dragging of the normal fluid by a vortex line; this is justifiable 
for the range of temperatures, frequencies, and velocities with which we 
shall be concerned. 

To apply dimensional analysis we have to assume that the structure 
of the turbulence is geometrically similar at all times, i.e. that it depends 
only on the length of vortex line LZ in unit volume, or the characteristic 
spacing of the lines, /=L~*. This is equivalent to the hypothesis of 
complete self-preservation, often made in the theory of ordinary turbu- 
lence. It is known to be approximately, but not accurately, true; we 
may reasonably expect our deductions to have a similar degree of accuracy. 
With this hypothesis, the rate of growth or decay of turbulence can depend 
only on f, the force on unit length of line, ps, and « We must therefore 
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where ¢ is an arbitrary function. For a stable turbulent intensity to exist 
¢ must be positive for small L and negative for large L. The equilibrium 
turbulent intensity L, (if it exists) is then given by ¢=0, or 
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assuming that on the average v,=vs. The mutual friction force per unit 
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volume is then given by 3Z,f (assuming the vortex lines are randomly 
oriented) so that the Gorter—Mellink law is obeyed with 
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this expression, does indeed account for most of the observed temperature 
dependence of A. 

To discuss the growth and decay of turbulence Vinen uses simple 
physical arguments to justify a particular form for 4, namely 

b= - #, eal Nice mocha C1) | 

where y, and x, are numerical constants expected to be of order unity ; the 
two terms represent separate growth and decay processes. The prototype 
of a growth process is probably the expansion or contraction of a large 
vortex ring which takes place when a stream of normal fluid flows past 
it; whether expansion or contraction occurs depends on the orientation of 
the ring relative to the flow. Ifthe plane of the ring is normal to the flow 
the Magnus effect gives, for a large ring of radius b: 


He el) Paes “Gmeat. es (50) 
dt| ~~ psk 
In homogeneous turbulence the only length that can, be substituted 

for b is the line spacing /= L~/?, and thus we expect 
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where y, is a numerical constant of order unity. It is not immediately 
obvious whether this process gives a net growth or a net decay. But since 
turbulent flow in general continually increases the length of vortex line, 
it is reasonable to suppose that eqn. (83) gives a net growth and thus 
represents the first term of eqn. (82). Ifturbulent flow continually stretches 
existing vortex line we may well ask, how can the turbulence finally 
decay? This stretching of vortex line can, be expressed in another way 
as the tendency of the turbulence to spread over a wider and wider range 
of wave numbers in the velocity spectrum. In ordinary turbulence 
viscosity removes energy by damping out the motion at high wave numbers ; 
at high Reynolds numbers the decay time of the turbulence is controlled 
by the energy containing eddies and viscosity merely produces an energy 
sink at high wave numbers. This gives the decay law 


du? uP 


Cee 
(Batchelor 1953), where wu is a typical turbulent velocity, / is the length 
scale of the energy containing eddies, and x, a constant of order unity. 
In superfluid turbulence motion, of high wave number corresponds to 
oppositely directed lengths of vortex line running close together. If these 
can mutually annihilate, as Feynman (1955) suggested, we have a process 


(83) 


(84) 
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to take the place of viscosity ; and if this process is rapid we can expect the 
energy containing eddies to control the motion and eqn. (84) to be obeyed. 
A suitable velocity scale for superfluid turbulence is the velocity at distance 
1 from an isolated vortex line, which is «/271; if this is inserted in eqn. (84) 
we obtain 


db KL? 
dt pe x2oF ? (85) 
which is the second term in eqn. (83). 
If we set 4 = L/L, eqns. (78) and (81) give 
2 APE (monger, (86) 
( 2k X2\p 
and the Gorter—Mellink constant A is given by 
2 3 2 2 
4-7 er (a), on sh bet oot has ila eet) 
3K p® \ xo 


Figure 18 shows the application, of eqn. (86) to the build up of turbulence 
when a heat current is switched on; the dependence of d¥/dt on Y is well 
verified and the slope of the graph yields a value of y,?/y.. Values of 
(x1/x2)2 can be deduced from eqn. (87), and hence x, and x, deduced 
separately. y, is found to be equal to 0-29+ 0-015 at all temperatures ; 
X2 18 approximately 1, increasing slightly with increasing temperature, 
presumably because the decay of turbulence is affected by the presence 
of normal fluid. So far, therefore, the theory is strikingly well verified. 
Nevertheless, eqn. (86) is clearly incomplete, since it includes no mechan- 
ism for the initial nucleation of turbulence; it predicts an infinite value 
for the delay time z,. Vinen therefore adds to dL/dt an empirical nucleation 
term. To give the observed result +,0cW~%? this term has to have the form 


dL 
“pie y(t tn) ee cece eos 


where y~7"!. This very rapid temperature dependence suggests at first 
sight that the nucleation mechanism is essentially thermal in origin; 
but we shall now suggest a possible nucleation, mechanism which indicates 
that this conclusion may not be valid. In a heat current the superfluid 
flows with a velocity discontinuity at the wall, and this means that there 
is a certain length of ‘virtual’ vortex line at the walls of the tube. The 
length L’ of virtual line per unit volume of liquid is given by 


= — (Ue— ta), 42 Ge peed ee eT 


where d is the ratio of area to perimeter of the cross-section of the flow 
tube (the effective width). If we now suppose that this virtual line can, be 
amplified in the same way as real vortex line, substitution in eqn. (83) 


gives 
db /2x,B (pn\ 5? 
dt VM (2) Cees a.) mina meme sy cy harp &!,)) 


a 
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This accounts for the velocity dependence and most of the temperature 
dependence of the observed nucleation term; but it predicts a dependence 
on tube width that is not observed. Equation (90) predicts that the 
values of 7, for the two tubes used by Vinen should differ by about 20% 
whereas they are in fact equal within about 4°. The actual nucleation 
rates given by eqn. (90) are about 10 times those observed, the precise 


Fig. 18 
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The growth of mutual friction when a heat current is switched on, for 
(vg— Up) =3°78 cm sec! at 1-41°K. 


Swe 12 


factor depending somewhat on tube width and temperature. In view CE 
these discrepancies and of the very great difficulty of seeing how ‘ virtual 
vortex line could in fact be amplified, we cannot take eqn. (90) very 
seriously ; but it does serve to illustrate that there may not be any essentially 
thermal process involved in the nucleation, of turbulence. 

The decay of turbulence can also be observed with (Ys — Un) =0 by 
observing the decay of mutual friction after a heat current is switched off : 
it is easily shown from eqn. (85) that 1/G should vary linearly with time. 
Experimental results on the decay of turbulence are shown in fig. (19); 
it can be seen that after an initial anomaly depending on the previous 
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heat current (and also on tube width) a linear relation is indeed obeyed, 
and from this the value of x. can be deduced. 

These values of y, are rather smaller than those deduced from the 
growth of turbulence, about 0-2 decreasing slightly with increasing tempera - 
ture. This difference suggests that either the separation of dL/dt into 
separate growth and decay terms is not completely valid, or else the 
turbulence is not fully self-preserving. Probably there is overall self- 
preservation during growth and decay, but the self-preserving states are 
different in the two cases. 


Fig. 19 
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The decay of mutual friction after a heat current is switched off. Temperature 
= ([-4') K; A, 9-76 x 10-2 w em-*;_ O, 0:1389 w em-?; [, 0-245 w cm-?. 
The origin of time is displaced to avoid overlap of the curves. 


5.3. Wall Effects 


When. the effects of the channel walls become important our analysis 
becomes much less reliable; for the turbulence is probably no longer 
homogeneous, and there is now no reason, to suppose that it is self ~preserving. 
However, our present ignorance of the fundamental interaction processes 
between vortex lines and a solid boundary precludes a more satisfactory 
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approach, and we shall therefore pursue our dimensional analysis, remem- 
bering that its results can only be expected to have qualitative significance. 
The presence of solid walls introduces an extra dimensionless parameter 
the ratio of line spacing to channel width, 1/d, so that eqn. (78) now becomes 


dL ek Oy) 
eS 2 poe Pee! Gee 
7 els (a4): ree Pe CLS 


We shall for simplicity suppose that dL/dt can still be split into separate 
growth and decay terms and write 


PERO ps ce / 
lan = x,B 2p vLAg, (5) A oe KL*go (5) i ; : A (92) 


where v=(vg—Vn) and g, and g, are functions to be determined. 


Fig. 20 
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The equilibrium turbulent intensity at low velocities at 1-40°K. (a) Experimental 
results for d=0-1325 em. [], from second sound attenuation; ©, from 
delay times. (b) Theoretical curves: A, d=0-0875 cm; B, d=0-1325 cm. 


The simplest results appear to be those of Vinen (1958 a) on heat flow ; 
some typical observations of mutual friction in the region of the critical 
velocity are shown, in fig. 20(a). The lowest values of L were deduced 
indirectly from their effect on the initial growth of turbulence for a higher 
heat current. These indirectly deduced values agree with the directly 
measured ones only if they are multiplied by a scaling factor of order 
unity which depends somewhat on temperature and channel width; this 
is probably another symptom of incomplete self-preservation. Vinen 
finds that his results can be accounted for almost quantitatively by the 
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addition of a single term to dZ/dt for an infinite channel, namely 


dL pn L 
oe == B ame er . . e . . . 93 
dt wall a Sp. d 
This corresponds in eqn. (92) to 
l 
fim aay: J.=1; (94 
1 


the extra term can, for example, be considered as representing interference 
of the wall with the normal growth process for a distance of order / from it. 
Values of L as a function of v deduced with this extra term in dL/dt are 
shown in fig. 20(b) (the nucleation term y(vs—vn)*” is also included). 
The agreement is in general good, except that the predicted critical velocity 
varies rather too rapidly with channel width, and the hysteresis effects 
predicted in the narrower channel at low temperatures were not observed. 
However, in narrower channels (~ 100) the predicted hysteresis becomes 
much more marked; and in such channels marked hysterisis has indeed. 
been observed by Brewer and Edwards (1957). 

Isothermal flow of the superfluid with the normal fluid virtually at 
rest has been observed by measurements of capillary flow (Atkins 1951) 
and of the angular acceleration of helium contained in a pile of closely 
spaced disks (Hall 1957). The situation is clearly rather different here, 
since Vy (eqn. (75)) turns out to be negative, although A has the same 
value as for a heat flow. The angular acceleration experiments showed 
time dependent effects broadly similar to those found for heat flow, and 
it was therefore possible to deduce values of dL/dt as a function of L and 
v. These results were originally analysed with the restrictive assumption 
that only the decay process was affected by the presence of solid boundaries ; 
we now present a revised analysis which avoids this assumption, based 
on the foregoing dimensional analysis (eqn. (91)). Figure 21 shows 
empirical contours of constant (27/«L*)dL/dt as a function of v/L* and 
I/d; for the sake of clarity experimental points are shown only on the 
zero contour. Contours well established by experiment are shown solid ; 
those where the experimental data are scarce or unreliable are shown by 
broken, lines. The intersections of the contours with the v/L‘? axis are 
chosen so as to give the same results for an infinite channel as those deduced 
from heat flow experiments, since the two types of flow are then equivalent. 
It must be remarked that the experimental results suggest that this 
diagram may not be single valued; but since it is not certain, that these 
deviations are outside the limits of experimental error they have been 
ignored. Such deviations would represent departures from complete 
self-preservation ; since they may well exist fig. 21 should be regarded as 
having no more than semi-quantitative significance. 

It is clear from the gathering together of the contours at the top of the 
diagram that when, //d>1 the walls assist both the growth and decay 
processes. But the behaviour of the contours for v=0 shows that the 
decay process is at first hindered, reaching a minimum for //d~1. The 
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parallelism of the contours in the region of small J/d suggests that in this 
region the growth rate is not much affected. These qualitative features 
can be reproduced if we choose the functions g, and g, in eqn. (92) to have 
some such form as 


G=exp (aid) Bild. ss (98) 


Fig. 21 
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Contours of constant (27/«L?)dL/dt from angular acceleration experiments; the 
values of this quantity are marked on the curves. ©, experimental 
points on the zero contour. The solid curves are fairly well established; 
the broken curves are more schematic. 


Then the observed behaviour shown in fig. 21 is qualitatively reproduced 
if we choose 


p= Bay Oa Pa, . oe are, ° . e . 5 (96) 
whence Uy < 0. 
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On the other hand, for heat flow we require 
a, >Bi, %= Be, = SS ae ae (97) 
~ whence Uy > 0; 
this reduces to eqn. (94) for small J/d. It thus appears that it may be 
possible to describe the different behaviour of different types of flow solely 
by variations in the constants a, a2, By, By. Now the first term of eqn. (95) 
can, be regarded as representing interference of the wall with the normal 
growth or decay process, and the second term can be interpreted as growth 
or decay specifically at the wall. It is likely that all these processes depend 
on the value of vs at the boundary, as well as (vs— vn), and it is therefore 
reasonable that the constants a, a», 8,, By should depend on the type of 
flow. We can therefore say that the observed effects of solid walls on 
turbulence seem a priori reasonable; any deeper consideration of these 
effects must await an understanding of the fundamental processes by 
which a vortex line can be created or annihilated at a solid boundary. 


5.4. Boundary Layer Experiments 


A class of experiments rather different from those just considered is the 
torsional oscillations of a suspended sphere or disk and the oscillations 
of liquid in a U tube. All these experiments approximate to the flow 
produced by oscillation of an infinite plane boundary parallel to itself. 
In such a flow any turbulence is clearly inhomogeneous, and any attempt 
to apply the foregoing ideas is therefore rather hazardous. We shall 
content ourselves with a very crude attempt to estimate the critical 
velocity at which superfluid turbulence, and hence extra dissipation due 
to mutual friction, becomes apparent. 

Donnelly and Hollis-Hallett (1958) have reviewed these experiments, 
and find empirically that ideal superflow breaks down when a certain 
number #ns exceeds about 30 (the critical value is about 10 for oscillating 
disks, probably because of the sharp edges). ns is defined by the equation 


wh. (ocon\us 
Riga Ue Paha Sy ee 
Vns P 


where v is the maximum tangential velocity of the boundary, 

An= (27n/pnw)"? 
is the penetration depth of viscous waves in the normal fluid, w is the 
angular frequency of oscillation, and vps is an empirical kinematic viscosity. 
At large amplitudes the two fluids are strongly coupled by mutual friction 
and move together; vps is the apparent kinematic viscosity measured 
under these conditions. 

The results of the preceding section suggest that, whatever the precise 
effect of the walls on the turbulence, some sort of critical velocity occurs 
when, the spacing / beween, vortex lines, deduced from the volume growth 
and decay processes alone, becomes comparable with the channel width. 
In the boundary layer flow the effective channel width is probably the 
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region over which (vs—vy) is appreciable, i.e. A». We should therefore 
expect the critical condition to be 


d 3Ap\12 
7 =($2) Anv~ 1; Meee oso 3 (00) 


combining this with eqn. (98) we have 

An ay, BAD oye 1 
lBas Brpspn oy 30 } 
This quantity has been, calculated for the range of temperatures for which 
experimental values of A, B and vps are available, and the results are shown 
in, fig. 22. Below about 2°K, (An/lAns) is indeed almost constant, and 
implies a critical value of (An/l)=2-0+40-2, which is very reasonable. 


(100) 


Fig. 22 
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Temperature dependence of Ap//2yg=(34p*m/ Bpgpph)' pg for boundary layer 
Ow. 


The rather abrupt rise in (An//Ans) near the A-point is not unduly disquieting, 

for it is just here that our theory is least reliable, because of our neglect 

of the difference between B and B, and our assumption that on the average 

the vortex lines move with the superfluid. Indeed, it is rather surprising 

that our very crude theory accounts so well for the observed magnitude and 

temperature dependence of the critical velocity in boundary layer experi- 
ments. . 

It is pertinent to remark at this point that all the critical velocities 
we have considered so far have arisen, in rather complicated ways, and 
represent velocities at which the equilibrium turbulent intensity is drasti- 
cally reduced, rather than, velocities below which turbulence is impossible. 
An estimate of this more fundamental critical velocity may be obtained 


Pais. u 
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by applying Landaw’s criterion, (eqn. (8)) for the creation of excitations 
to large vortex rings of radius Rk. The result is 


" Fr 
n= 5G (nS — 3). < Be 


Now only vortex rings smaller than, the tube can, be created, so an estimate 
of the critical velocity is obtained by setting R equal to the tube radius. 
Feynman (1955) obtained a similar critical velocity by a slightly different 
argument; it is likely that several different processes for the creation of 
vortex line lead to a critical velocity of this order of magnitude. In not too — 
narrow channels eqn. (101) gives a velocity less than, or equal to the observed 
- critical velocity, as expected; but in very narrow channels or the film 
eqn. (101) gives too large a critical velocity unless a) is chosen rather large. 
However, eqn. (101) at least gives a critical velocity of the observed order 
of magnitude, very much smaller than, the critical velocity for the creation 
of rotons. The complex nature of the observed critical velocities in wide 
channels should warn us not to expect any very simple explanation, of the 
critical velocities in narrow channels and the film. 


5.5. Eddy Viscosity 

In addition, to mutual friction we should expect turbulent superfluid 
to exhibit an eddy viscosity; the kinematic viscosity should be of the 
order of the product of the length and velocity scales of the turbulence, 
i.e. h/m. Some evidence for such an effect is provided by the kinematic 
viscosity vps Mentioned.in the preceding section. If the superfluid has 
an, eddy viscosity 7; we should expect when, both fluids are coupled together 
by mutual friction, to measure a kinematic viscosity 


Yos=(7n +ya)/p-  » s Weqee ee ee) 
Experimentally, the measured values of vns are about 15% greater than 
7n/p in, agreement with this idea. 
Further evidence comes from fountain pressure measurements in, a 
heat flow. If mutual friction alone is present the pressure gradient is 
related to the heat current W in a tube of radius r by 


gradp = 8yn 
W omrtp ST’ 
and the ratio is thus independent of the mutual friction. If the superfluid 


has an eddy viscosity, eqn. (103) is still true when, the mutual friction 
is small, but when the mutual friction is large it is replaced by 


grad p _ 8(yn+7s) (104) 
as gre a ‘gt aT WRN aan 
if it is assumed that the superfluid still slips over the walls and the turbulent 
intensity is uniform. A transition from eqn. (103) to eqn. (104) can just 
be detected in some of the early Leiden measurements; but it is most 
clearly apparent in the more recent work of Brewer and Edwards (1957 ) 
with tubes of about 1001 diameter. 


(103) 
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§ 6. CoNncLUSION 

The general impression left by this survey is one of broad general agree- 
ment between the consequences of the vortex line hypothesis and experi- 
ment. In the experiments deliberately designed to exhibit the properties 
of vortex lines in their simplest form—the circulation, experiment, thé 
attenuation, of second sound in rotating helium, and the propagation, of 
vortex waves—almost complete quantitative agreement is obtained. 
For the previously unexplained non-linear dissipative processes the 
agreement is less complete; but it is clear that quantized turbulence is 
capable of producing all the qualitative effects observed. In, the simple 
examples of turbulence we have analysed, dimensional arguments supple- 
_ mented by very simple physical ideas have proved surprisingly powerful ; 
- the degree of quantitative agreement obtained is as much as we have any 
right to expect from such crude arguments. 

Nevertheless, there do remain a number of serious difficulties, which it 
is well to summarize here; these may be roughly divided into two classes, 
mathematical and physical. In, the former class fall the finding of a good 
wave-function for a vortex line, on which depends the proper calculation 
of the line energy and the scattering properties; and a proper calculation 
of the dynamics of turbulence. In the second class, where the physical 
principles involved are not really understood, we have the nucleation of 
turbulence; the way in which vortex lines are created and annihilated at 
the walls, and the probably related problem of the slip of vortex lines over 
arough surface; and the process by which vortex lines mutually annihilate 
in, the body of the liquid. 

But these difficulties, though important and requiring investigation, 
should not be over emphasized. Though many of the detailed arguments 
and conclusions presented in, this article may subsequently be proved 
wrong, Feynman’s basic idea of quantized vortex lines can explain, so 
many diverse experimental results that we may be confident that it will 
find a permanent place in, the theoretical description of liquid helium IT. 
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The Structure of Ice-I, as Determined by X-Ray and Neutron 
Diffraction Analysis: A Correction 


By P. G. Owston 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Akers Research Laboratories, 
The Frythe, Welwyn, Herts. 
In table | on page 179 of this paper (Owston 1958) there are a number of 
errors resulting from the use of an incorrect factor in converting kx to A 
units, and from the assumption, that Truby’s (1955) values were given in A, 
though they were probably in kx units. The corrected values are given in 
the table below, and agree with similar tables given by Granicher (1958) 
and Lonsdale (1958). The errors do not affect the discussion, which 
depended on, the ratio c/a rather than on, the actual values of a and c. 
The author is indebted to Dr. H. Granicher (private communication) 
for drawing his attention to these errors. 


Table 1. The Cell-Dimensions of Ice (A) 
H,0O Ice 
a . c c/a snes P Reference 
4-5227+0-0014 | 7:3671+40-0012 | 1-629 0 | Megaw (1934) 
45163 +0-0005 | 7:3477+0-0009 | 1-627 —46 | Truby (1955) 
4:5177+0-0014 | 7-353 +0-0035 | 1-628 —66 | Megaw (1934) 
4-493 +0-004 7:337 +0-006 1-633 | —110 | Blackman and 
Lisgarten (1957)} 
4-479 +0-004 7:310 +0-002 1-632 | —185 | Vegard and 
Hillesund (1942) 
D,O Ice 
4-5267 +0:0014 | 7-3702+0-0012 | 1-628 4 |) 
4-5257+0-0014 | 7-3687+0-0012 | 1-628 0 | >Megaw (1934) 
4-5147+0-0002 | 7-353 +0-0035 | 1-629 — 66 
4-495 +0-004 7:335 +0-007 1-632 | —110 | Blackman and 
Lisgarten (1957)+ 
4-479 7:316 1-633 Vegard and 


Hillesund (1942) 


+ These results are from electron diffraction experiments; all others are from 
x-ray work. 
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